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C11\PTER I 

IXthe\tIIage of Handragram there was 
once a big zemindar whose name was 
Knshnakanta Kay He was a very rich 
man the annttil income of Ins estate 
hemg nearly two lacs of rupees This large 
property was acquired hoth hy himself and 
his younger hrother, Ramkanta Roy They 
worked and earned money together car 
rying on a joint household, and their affec 
tion for each other was such thit the one 
could never dream he might he cheated by 
the other The landed property was all 
bought in the name of Knshnak-inta 

To the younger brother, Ramkanta a 
son was born whose name was Govindalal 
After the birth of this child he resolved, 
for its sake, to propose to his elder hrother 
that the property, which was in his name 
alone snouTd henceforth Blind in hoth 
names as both hid equal shares in it 
Though he was quite sun. that his elder 
brother ^would never do wrong there was, 
as he thought, no knowing but that alter 
the death of their father, hisnephew s m.ght 
iry to tnA their cousin out of his i legiti 
niate share of the property He thought 
ofthis, and though "his mind was made up 
to speak to his brother, lie waited and 
waited for an opportunity till one day, 
being on a visit in one of Ins estates, he fell 

111 Now^Knshnakanta, who had the whole 
property in his name, could if he hid been 
so inclined, have deprived his late brother's 
son of bis nght, but he wis not the man 
to do wrong He brought up his nephew 
along with his own sons tal ing good care 
of him and providing for Ins education 
Andmhismmd he hid resolved that he 
■would lea\e him by will his brother's half 
share of the property 

Knshnakinta had two sons, Haralil 
and Benodelal the litter bemgtlie younger 
of the two Besides he had one daughter, 
■who was eilled Soilabati Now, the old 



man had recently made a will in which he 
had mentioned that after his death 
Govindalil should get his fither s half 
share of the property, w hile each of his two 
sons should hive three sixteenths, and his 
wife and daughter one sixteenth each, of 
his own half share Haralal wis a pert 
and rather refractory son of his father 
When he heard Iiow the property had been 
disposed of he was greatly exasperated 
"Whits this'" said he hurrying to his 
father "Our cousin has one half of the 
property and vou give us only three 
sixteenths each '" 

' That's all right,' sud Knshnakanta 
"I ha\ e given him, as his due, his fathers 
half share ' 

1 W hat right had my uncle to the pro 
perty ? ' said Hiralal "Who is his son 
to have i share in it ? \ou give me a 
pittince, and I am expected to support my 
mother and sister into the birgiin Why 
should they hive any share at all ? Would 
itnotha\ebeenjust and reisonable if you 
had mentioned them m the w ill as being 
only entitled to maintenince ?" 

His words offended his father "My 
son" said he, "the property is mine, not 
yours and I suppose 1 have a right to dis- 
pose cfitas I like " 

"You have lost your senses," cried 
Haralal ' I cannot allow you to do as 
you like " 

"Haralil," cried his father in a passion, 
"am I to brook this impertinence from 
you ? Ifyou w ere a hoy I would send for the 
good pedagogue and get him to give you a 
waning " 

"At school I remember to have Singed 
his moustache and I will not spare the 
will you may be sure " 

R-nshhakanta uttered not a word He 
tore up the will w ith his own hands, and 
in its steid had a fresh one made In it he 
mentioned one half of the property as 
Govindalals right and the other half he 
disposed of by giving five sixteenths to 
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Benodelal, and dividing the remaining three 
sixteenths equally among his wife, daugh- 
ter and Hnralal. 

Whcu Haralal came to know* what hts 
share was in the fresh will made by his 
father he left the house in a huff and went 
off to Calcutta. From there he wrote n 
letter to his lather, the purport of which 
was as follows :— 

"I purpose to marry a widow. The 
pundits hert.' say that widow marriage 
is not forbidden by the shastras. However, 
I know yoti will he dead set ngainst my 
marrying a widow. But if yon will let me 
have one-half of the property and get the 
will registered nt once I will give up my 
intentioa, otherwise not." 

His father wrote back to say that he 
was au unworthy son, and that he would 
sorely cut him ofi" with in shilling if he car- 
ried out the inteatioa he had expressed in 
his letter. 

A few weeks after, however, ilews reach- 
ed Krishnakanta that he had married a 
widow* * '- 

The old mau tore up the will agaiu : he 
w anted to make a fresh one. 

Within n stone's throw of Krishna* 
kanta's house there lived a man whose 
name was Brahmananda Ghose. He was 
a harmless man, and was n sort of 

{irotege of Krishnakanta ; forKrishnakanta 
iked him and helped hitn with money from 
time to time, Brahmananda was an excel- 
lent penmau, and whenever there was a 
will or other document to he written he 
was, as a rule, asked to do it. fop which he 
was paid something. ' 1 

KriShnakaata tore up the will and sent 
for Brahmananda, "Come here," said he 
to Brahmananda, "after yon 'have takeu 
your meal. I want'you to write a fresh 
will." 

When Krishnakanta gave this injunc- 
tion to Brahmananda Benodelal was there, 
and he said, "Why do you want to change 
the will again, father ?" 1 

"This time I want to f disinherit your 
elder brother, and I am resolved to do it," 
said Krishnakanta la a 'serious tone of 
voice aad looking very grave. i J 

< "0h fr that' would be very cruel, father. 
You ought to'thiiik 'of his orphan child. 
Yon should not punish the inn6centihoy 
for the fault of his lather." , » 

"Well, I will give him one-sixtyfourth 
for his share in the property." j n 

*'0h, that's almost nothing," ' 
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"How do you say so'" said Krishna- 
kanta. "The income from my estate is 
nearly two lacs of rupees, and oae-sixty- 
fourthor three pies' share means an in- 
come of upwards of three thousand rupees, 
and that's enough, I cau't— I won't give 
more." 

Benodelal tried hard to persuade his 
lather, but the old man was firm. ' 

CHAPTER II. 

After he had eaten his meal Brahma- 
naudn was preparing to take his accus- 
tomed nap w lien Haralal stood before him. 
When lie saw Haralal he was rather sur- 
prised. ( 

"Hallo ! my dear sir, you are coming 
from Calcutta*?" he asked. j .. ■ 

"Yes," said Haralal, sitting down on 
the bed near him. "I arrived two days 
ago ; I have heen hiding somewhere. 
Father is going to make a fresh will, eh ?" 

"I am told so," said Brnhmannndn.' 

"This time he is going to exclude me 
altogether." „ s 

"is he ? But, I don't think he is iu earn- 
est." , ! f 

"I know he is/' said Haralal. 'Too 
write the will of course ?" - i 

"Why, I can't reluse, you know," said 
Brahmananda. • < , 

"Nobody wants you to refuse,,*!/ said 
Haralal. "But come, I want-lp give yoo \ 
something." ]tM ~,( t 

i'.'What ?, a, drubbing ?" said Brahma- 
nanda vdth a laugh. , , u , i ^> u- 

'■Damnyou," said Haralal. . "I am sen- 
ous. A thousand rupees. Wpuld , you like 
to take it ?"j j 

"Where is the fool who will not Jjke to 
take it if he can get it for nothing ?" o 

"I don't mean, , for nothing," said 
Haralal. "lfyouwishto get it you will 
have to earn it." 1 ' 

"How ? By marrying a widow ?" 
• "Why, what harm is there ?" ' 

"None at all. But the thing is f am too 
old td marry.. Don't you think 1 am ?" 

''Well, apart Irom jokes," said Haralal, 
"I want you to dD something— the thing 
I am here for, and which is of great import- 
ance to 'myself A thousand rupees ;i$ a'* 
round sum, aad I will give you n chaace of 
earning it.. (I khaw you are the fit 1 man or 
I wouldn't come to you.". > Aad he put a 
bundle of fresh currency notes in rBrahnm- 
nanda's haad. "I pay you five hundred 
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rupees in nd\nnec," he said, "and jou must 
Bet flhout tlic business nt once 

Brnlimannndn counted the notes in bis 
hand "What shall 1 do with this 
money ?" he said, looking up to Hnrahl s 

"You may hoaed it, if you like ' 
"But-whatisityou wish me to tlo 

nsked Drahmananda 

"To begin with, then," said Ilarnlal, 

"make two pens so that both will v. rite 

"''"That's easily clone," said Brahma 
handa And he made tw o pens, w hich he 
did so skilfully that when fie wrote with 
tlxm to test their rehahihty both w filings 
were lound to have exactly the same 

nV %C™te present," said Haralal, "nut 
one of these two pens in your box. When 
Sou go to write the will take It with yon, 
SrVon must wnte with this pen The 
other should be used in writing what I 
shaUd.ctntetoyou You have good ink 
mvour house of course? ^ „„a 

fcahmananda took out his ink pot, and 
taking a dip ol ink formed a few letters 
Ti'Saralalfooked closely at the writing 
Urns' mk will do," he said "Take your 
lakstondw,th you when you are going to 

™"wi!y, what's the good ' You have 
ymnniY inkstand in yonr house," said 

Hr-Ssi'do as I tell y r ,, f d jo. 

Wi :fcrta.nly Ididn-tthinlcof.t" 
I Haralal then pladed tw c .Sheets of Mink 
naper in Brallmananda s hand 

■ oh this must the sort of paper your 
fatto 'uses' fn writing documents," said 
Brahmananda 

SS? terpen a 5 nd mk what I am going to 
- d ' C Brahmananda.wrote a will to Haralal's 
■i.rf.i.nn i The purport of it was that 
KrSSakanta Roy willed three fourths 
?AV,s orowrty to Ins son manual 
th P ™e sixteenths to BenOdelal and 
^ i the' remaining one-sixteenth 



equilly among l»s wife, Gobmdalal, 
boilabiti ntwl Haralal's boy 

"Now who is to sign tins'" saw 
BrnliminaiuH when he had finished 
writing , . 

Haralal took the will Irom his hand, 
nnd w rote KmhnakanH Hoy s name 
and the nimes of four w itncsscs in it 

"Whj, tins 19 a forged will, ' said 
Bralimananda 

"Yes, ' said Ilarnlal , * hut I will tell 
jou what to do " 

"What is that?' asked Brahmananda. 
■When you go to wnte the will, take 
this concealed in your shirt pocket 
Write what father will dictate When, 
after 3 ou ha\ e finished writing, and the 
will has been read out and signed, you 
take it up to put your signature to it, 
which you must do with your back turned 
to all, you will take this opportunity of 
changing the will, which you can eisily da 
There can be no suspicion, for both wills 
must be very like in appearance, the 
writer and paper, and the pen and ink 
being the same in hoth cases Then you 
give my will to father, and bring father's 
tome' f 

Brahmananda reflected a little, and 
then sdid, "It is a very clever idea to be 
sure " 1 ' 

As hew as, however* silent for a while 
Haralal asked, 4 Whit is it )ou are 
pondering in your mind ? ' 1 . 

"I dare not have, any concern in this 
business " said Brabmananda ' Take your 
money back." 1 

HaraHI held out Ins hand to receive the 
notes , and he was just ahout to leave the 
room when Brahmananda called him back 
"When do you pay the rest? he asked, 
finding it very difficult to overlook such 
1 tempting ofler i 

"When the thing has been done, and 
you true bf ought my father's will to 
me," said Harilal 

The temptation, I must confess, is 
much too great to Tesist " ■• 
"You accept the offer then ? ' 
' I cannot help accepting it," said 
Brahmananda "Hut 1 think It is very 
difficult to change the will il very much 
feir 1 shall be caught in the act " <■ 

"Well," said Haralal "I will do it 
before 3 our eyes, and let me see if you can 
detect it" 

Haralal certainly possessed some skill 
in sleight ol hand as in imitating another 9 
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handwriting. He put the will in his pocket, 
and taking n piece of paper made as if nc 
would write something on it, when in a 
trice the will in his pocket and the paper 
inhis hand had changed places without 
Brahmananda's perceiving«nything at all. 

. Brahmananda praised ,liis dexterity ot 
hand, t "I will teach you how to do it, 
said Hnralal -to. -Mm. And he made 
Brahmananda practise the trick under his 

fuidance for nearly a couple of hours until 
e had quite mastered it. ' ' 

- Haralal then took his leave, saying that 
he would call again in the evening. , 
When he had gone a great fear seized on 
Brahmananda. If he carried out what he 
had taken in hand, and was caught, he 
was sure to be dragged to court ; and who 
knew but he might, ior the gravity of his 
offence, be hupnsoned for life. There could 
be nothing more foolish than to engage m 
such a risky affair as this. Though he 
thus debated in his mind he still wavered , 
but at last he resolved to have nothing 
to do with the business. 

CHAPTER 111 

Brahmananda returned home after dark, 
having finished the business of writing the 
will, Almost as soon as he set foot m the 
house he met Haralal, who had heen eager- 
ly awaiting his return. 

"All right ?',',asked Haralal. 



'nanda's niece, Rohim, was busied in, pre 
parin" the evening - meal. At Brahran- 
nanda's house he was quite free to look in 
where he liked. . , , i 

Rohini was j oung and haudsonie.. She 
was a widow, but she never much cared to 
live as a high caste Hindu widow ought. 
She loved to pay attention to her peison 
and dress and she wore tliefew ornaments 
which she had got at lier marriage. How- 
ever slic certainly ahstained from eating 
fish ' In matters of food, > like all .other 
widows in gentle families, she was strictly 
avegetanan. Besides her personal nttrac- 
tions which were by no means inconsider- 
able ' she possessed certain accomplish- 
ments: for ejtample.she excelled ia cooTiery, 
could use the needle with skill, and 
was known to have a knack in certain 
other things requiring ingenuity. She 
was liked by her neighhours, for she 
wasnseful to them. Her late husband's 
parents and hers had been long dead ; so 
She lived under the care of her uncle, Who 
being a single man, loved her as his own 
chila for her obedience and for attending to 
every household work besides her,regularly 
attending to the duties of thekitchen.. , 

While she was engaged in cooking, a 
tabby cat, that lay near the door with her 
liead resting between her fore paws, was 
looking wistfully at some fried fish held 
in a plate. Rohini's attention happening 
to be attracted towards her, she cast a 
menacing look at the animal. But the 
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you, __ 

Brahmananda with a sardonic laugh. 
"Xou have failed to carry it out then ?" 

again 'asked Haralal, ■ , - 

, t "Oh, I felt too nervous. I air. very sorry 

Icoulda'tdoit." 

With, this Brahmananda returned the 

forged will, and, the hundle of notes ito 

Haralal. , 

Haralal was in a great passion, be al- 

■most shook with rage. "Fool!" he exclaim- 
ed, *'I least thought you would disappoint 
me. But you are worse than useless To 
have failed to do what could he done hy 
a woman ! Shame on you 1 ,1 am off; hut 
should any one get the , scent ol _ what 
passed "between you and me, 1 will not 
spare you." 

"Oh, never fear," said Brahmananda. 
"I will not hreathe a won! of it to any 
one." 

Leaving him Haralal went round and 
looked into the. kitchen where Brahma- 



to he off, took 1 

and have a taste, of the fish. So she ; rose 
to her feet, and wasjust about to approach 
the plate when Haralal entered the kitchen. 
His sudden appearance and the creaking 
of his shoes put the' cat to flight. i 

Seeing Haralal 'Rohim drew her veil a 
little over her face, and rising -and standing 
with her eyes- looking on^he ground, asked, 
"When dtd you come , home, uncle ?" 
Rohini called Haralal uncle although she 
had no relation with him. _ ■ * 
"I came yesterday. A word with you, 
Rohini," said Haralal. 

She v\as rather amazed. "Will you take 
your meal here, uncle ?" she asked. 

"1 can't say now ; I may," said Haralal. 
"Rohini," he said again, fixing -his eyes r 
on her, "doyou remember when you; tbok 
a journey to the Ganges to bathe ?_ It 
was on a memorahle occasion aridJt 
happened that on your way back you were 
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separated from the people with whom you 
went." ' ~, 1 ,„ 

"Yes," said Rohini with her, eyes still 

^"Vou loatyour way," he went on; "and nothing to'mc:so lshould not be surprised 
you cot into a field wnerc you enmcinthe nt your remain* 

way of some had characters. You rcmcm- 

ljcr it well of course ?" 
■ ' "Oh 3 c*, I do." 
■* "Why were they after vou ? They had 
h bad motive. It was 1 who delivered you 
from their hands." 

"You happened at that time to be 
riding across,'' said Rohini. "Oh, I can 
never forget it. How I wish I could do 
something to show my gratitude to yon. 

"Yes you can do something tor me, 
Rohini, if you wish to. There cannot be 
n more opportune time for it than the 
present. I am sure you can do it, for it is 
not a difficult thing to do. Now, will you 
do it for me? Say, will you?" 

"Yes, I will," said Rohini. "I can even 
" lay down my life, if necessary, to do you 

'^Bravely spoken. I am right glad to 
hear that you are ready to serve me. Well, 
you may have heard that father has made 
a fresh will in which he has excluded me 
nltocether from any share in his property. 
Here is n ialsc will I have prepared just as 
if it were made by my fatnen All you 
have to do is to bring me his will, putting 
this in its place. You can do it, .1 know, 
for you arc very intelligent Besides you 
a« quite free in our house, and my father 

visssfisssB: -oh. i-™* »• 

that " Said she ; "no, not even for all the 
property ol your father. Anything but 
thaCand I will most willingly do it. 

"Don't decide so hastily." said Haralal. 
"ltisnottoo-muchlaskofyou, and you 

of\??ti- against my 

""^^^O^" he said a 
little vexed. "It is all talk with you." . 

•"Ittumot steal the tfill," said R6hmi. 
"Have we not eaten your fathers 
salt? Would you liave me be faithless 

. *° When' Haralal saw that it was .useless 
'to try to induce her hy argument he said, 
"fiere, Rohini— here is a thousand rupees 
'for you. You must doit for me. You must 
- —there's a good girl." 

Echini declined the offer with thanks. 



"What you propose," said she, "is highly 
objectionable, and therefore I must refuse 
to do it," 

Kohini," sighed Haralal, "you are 
so 1 should not be surprised 
ui;uu .. l .. u ,.., I ,tO(IotYh!it 1 ask , of you. 
Had »iy wife been livingnow I should have 
had no need to ask you, 'She would have 
done it for me, I know she would."" 
Rohini smiled. ' 
"What makes yon smile ?'*" • asked 
Haralal. 

"The mention of your wife," said Rohini, 
'^puts me in mind of the report that you 
wish to marry a widow. Do you really 
mean to do so i" ' 1 

"Why, yes; hut it is difficult to find 
one to my liking." 

"1 may tell you what we think," said 
Rohini. "We can never like to see vou 
remain a widower all your life, You 
ought to marry again, if not for your 
own sake, for the sake of your child at any 
rate. We should be happy indeed -to see 
you take a wife. And we 'don't care 
whether it be an unmarried girl ora 
widow you choose for your partner in 
hfe." 

"Widow marriage," said Haralal, "is 
not lorhidden hy the shastras." ' 

"I am told so," said Rohini. " ' 
"Why don't you marry again, Rohini? 
I have no objection to you, not at all, for 
you arc young, handsome and useful.", 

Rohini hlushed, drew her veil" so as to 
completely hide her face,' and sat down 
again to mind what she was ahout. ' 

"Well, it is useless to wait any longer, 
so I must be off," said Haralal, fetching a 
deep sigh And he had walked up to the 
door, and was just about to leave the 
kitchen when Rohini called to him, saying, 
"I cannot hear to see you go disappointed, 
you may leave the will. I shall see 
what I can do." 

Haralal's face grew bright. He returned 
and put the will and the bundle of notes 
in her hand. • < 

"Take your money." said Rohini, J 'If I 
do it, I will do it lor your sake, not for the 
sake of your money." 

Haralal gave her many thanks; and he 
took his leave, saying that he was very 
pleased with her. 

CHAPTER IV. 1 ' 
At ahout eight o'clock that night 
Krishnakanta Roy was reclining on a 
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luxurious couch in his bedroom, smoking 
a curly pipe witli a golden mouthpiece, and 
dozing under the influence of his favourite 
intoxicating drug, opium, of which li£ 
usually took a large quantity. He was ifl 
a drowsy state, between sleeping ana 
waking, and dreaming of odd and strange 
things He drcanled tint Haralal had 
bought the whole of his property at » 
nominal price of Rs. 50. Again it seemed 
to him that he had lost all his goods and 
money and landed property,and wasworstf 
off than a man in the street. At another" 
time he thought that somebody had steal' 
thily entered the room with the intentiob 
of filching his opium, which he always kept 
safely locked up in his chest ofdrawers, 
"While "be was in the midst oE one of -such 
dreams. Rohini entered the chamber very 
softly. "You are sleeping, grandpa?" she 
said, approaching the bed with a cautious 
tread' Rohini called him grandpa and loved 
to cutjokes with him. 

"Who are yon? Nundy 7 " said Krishna' 
kanta, "When did you leave the hills? 
.Where is your master?" 
• "Who do you mean, grandpa?" asked 
Rohini. 

, f u \Vha do I njean ? I mean your master— 
your master, the chief of the gods, whose 
abode is among the snow-capped monn- 
tains. What a noodle you are, Nundy 1" 
i ( "Why do you want him?" again asked 
Rohini 

"Tell i yo'ur' master I canuot lend him 
the money he wants except on good 
security. Do you understand ?" 
r "Oh, are you dreaniing, grandpa ?" 
- 'iThis roused Krishnakanta from hfe 
dream. "Who are you? Rohini?" h£ 
asked, watching her narrowly from undef 
his half-closed eyelids. "You look charm* 
mg to night, lassie. I am not so old as yotl 
think. Have you any objection to me ? 

"None at all," said Rohini with ji 
laugh. u t 
. "Oh, so ( glad. What do you want ? 
Come for opmm, I suppose?" 

".What have I to do with opium?" she 
laughed. "But 1 know you can't spare any 
of your opium. It is more precious to yoxl 
than gold and sih er." 

"Then what are you ,here for ?" saitl 
Krishnakanta. 

"Uncle sa$s that he thinks you forgot 
to put your signature to the will." 

"How is that? I am sure I didn't." 

"How am< I to know? HesaysituaS 



an oversight, aad that is why he has 
sent me to yon," 

"It is very strange. I well remember I 

Eut my signature, and I think there can 
e no -mistake about it." 
"What's the good of talking ?" said 
Rohiai. "Had you not better look at the 
will to make sure V 

"Well, then take that light there," said 
Krishnakanta to her. And he rose and 
took a key from underneath the pillow 
on which he had been resting his head, and 
opened a little fancy box with it, Ont of 
it he took a curious key and opened a 
drawer while Rohini was holding the 
light, and having groped for a while drew 
out the will with a rather shaky hand. 
lYirDftt/Tfi Si-ntiVnti Vffi totfe trot Yiy*. 
spectacles, and having fixed them on r his 
nose with some difficulty, for' he felt a 
little drowsy at the time, looked for his 
signature in tbe will. 

"Here you are," he exclaimed. "Here 
is my signature, Rohini, I think I am not 
too old to remember anything." 

"Certainly you are not," said Rqhini 
with a smile. "But X will go now and - tell 
it to my uncle." With this she left him and 
was quickly gone. , 



It was midnight, and Krishnakanta 
was fast asleep jn his bed. Suddenly he 
awoke and thought he found the room 
was dark. Usually a lamp burnt all 
night in his room ; and he seemed to 
wonder why there was no light. Presently 
he thought he heard a sound of f the turning 
of a key. It even seemed to him that some- 
body was moving in the room, and that 
he came and gently handled the 'pillow on 
■which he was resting 1 his head.' But he ' 
was so deeply under the influence of 
opium that he could apprehend nothing 
clearly. He was not quite sure there 
was no light in the room, for he was so 
drowsy that he could hardly open his eyes. 
AVhen he Opened- them for a- moment • he 
thqnght the room was dark; hut he 
imagined that he was in jail. Presently it 
seemed ' to him that he heard a creaking 
sound, aud he thought it was the- warder 
locking up the cell. After a little time he 
woke ilp again. He felt for his pipe, but 
could not find it. "Here, Hari," he -calle'd 
for the servant who slept near his master's 
bedroom at night. 
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Knslimkanta slept in lu room Inlf \va> 
between the inner and the outer p-irt ol 
his house He called and dropped off into 
sleep again Within this short sp ict of 
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time his villi was removed and a lalse 
will was substituted in its place 
(To be continued ) 
Translated by 

D C Rot 



ATTEK 1 1IC WAR IN INDIA 

By Dit Sudiiindra Bose u a , pii d , Li cturer if tup State Umversity of 

Iowa, USA, AtxnoR of ' Some Aspects op Hritish Rule is Imjia " 

TI1CSE arc cataclysmic times threaten ol cn*irc renewal" This is only a small 
inp to take the world back to the beginning The war will also produce 
midnightof barbarism We ore -wit miuy beneficent results for France and 
nessine the most horrible man made England They will have—to quote 
calamity since the world began, the Lincoln s phrase of other days— a new 
Christian nations of Burope are rending birth of freedom And what of Germany ? 
ode another with the fury of the wild Nowhere will the ideals of democracy," 

beasts of Africa It is audi a savige assures Cbunt Herman Keyserhng tbe 

hrutahzingstrugglethatitheggarsalldes distinguished Russian philosopher 'gain 

'cnption With cannon and rifle fire with more grounds tban on German sod ' It 

flaming liquids and poisonous gases coun may be therefore that evn such a fright 

tries have been devasted towns and cities ful disaster as this war is a blessing m 

left in black ruins thrones shaken in tbe disguise for Burope 

dust, nations trampled down and peoples But what will be the destiny of India 

wipedout like so manyfiguresontheboard after the war? In the terrible tempest of 

Sacred treaties hetween governments have blood and iron which has hurst upon 

been blown away in the blast as If they Europe, India as a member of the British 

were but shreds of paper The whole fabric empire has found herself ranged 1 on the 

of international relations is tottering and side of England And already India has 

js on the verge pf collapse, and the end is contributed mightily with immense sacn 

not yet fices of blood and treasure- to English 

Dreadful as is the catastrophe, it pro- success Indeed the gold the blood, the 

mises to inaugurate an enlightened era spirit of Hindustan, as it appears at this 

for Europe If the French Revolution distance, have become essential to th( 

achieved only a partial emancipation of tndmph of allied arms No nation can, 

European nations who can denytbat the however afford to b* led into a war for 

S resent war will complete the process * empty sentiment lor mere motives ol 

[en who are intimately in touch with the self abnegation and self-denial The days of! 

inner European pohticil circles do not tbe knight-errant are over \Var3 of senti 

hesitate to say that whoever wins Poland ment do not belong to the twentieth 

will be free Indeed the Czar oi Russia century world life tiiey belong to the 

has already declared his intention, appa time of King Arthurs Round Table 

rently with the approval of the allies The modern war can find its justification 

to restore the ancient boundaries of in the protection and advancement of 

Poland and give its inhabitants a national interests And since Indians may 

complete autonomy The Czar has also not be particulary keen ahout constituting 

suspended the Russianizing campaign themselves as an evangelist agency the 

against Tinland and promised a more questions to be asked in India arc What 

liberal policy towards the dans Thus will Hindustan obtain as the equivalent 

Russia the strongest citalelof reaction of her great contributions ? How should 

has started full speed oa a process her sacrifices be transformed into substan 
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bitterly being robbed of any part of his 
speech. So though it kept more important 
business waiting, I had to hear him out. 

18. 

Kahgram, 
1891. 

Oh, how I love this great, old Earth of 
ours, lying there so quietfy ' I feel I want 
to clasp in my arms the whole immensity 
of her, with her trees and foliage, mcrs 
and fields, her sounds and her silences, her 
mornings and evenings 

What heaven is there which can give 
us the like of the earthly riches she has 
bestowed on ns ? Other things heaven may 
have, for aught I know, but where shall 
it get the intimate kinship of this tenderly 
weak, appealmgly tremulous, immature 
humanity to offer ns ? 

This dusty old Mother of ours,— our 
very own Earth,— in her golden fields, on 
the banks ol her bounteous rivers, amidst 
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the joys and sorrows of her loving house- 
holds, brings to our door the tear.begotten 
wealth of her poor, mortal children. We, 
with our sad destiny, canuot even keep ond 
save her loved ones, whom cruel, unknown 
forces snatch away off her very breast; 
and still the poor old thing goes oa doing 
the very best she can for them, 1 do love 
her so f 

A vast melancholy overshadows her 
countenance, as though she is weighed' 
down by the thought: ' Daughter of the 
gods am I, yet their power has been denied 
me. I love, hut cannot keep ; 1 begin, hut 
cannot complete ; I give hirth, hut cannot 
save from death." -., 

For that 1 cannot forgive heaven ; and 
so 1 doubly love the home of myhnmhle 
old Mother Earth, just because she is so 
weak, so helpless, so distracted with loving 
anxieties. 

Translated by 
SORESDIIANATII TACoan. 



KKISHNAKANTA'S WILL 
By Banriu Chandra Chatterjee. 

(Alt ngbts tcstrrcdj , 



CHAPTER V, 

NEXT morning Haralal walked straight 
to Brahmananda's house. When he 
got there, v, ithout stopping he 
went and peeped into the kitchen liohini 
was there busy m cooking. She pretended 
not to sec Inm. even when he stepped up 
and stood near her. "Look at me, Kofaini, 
the pot w on't crack," said Haralal 
Rohim looked up with a smile. 
"Have you got it ?" he asked 
i She made no answer, hut went and 
brought him what he wanted ITarolal 
knew at a glance that it was his father's 
will. A sinister smite Was on his face, 
"flow did you get it ?" he asked. 

Kohini began her story. Sbe invented 
one; and she took the will from his hand 
to sbdw how it lay between two bores, 
which stood ttpon the chest of drawers. 
When she had finished speaking she left 
Ititn abruptly. Haralal, not seeing the will 



in her hand when she returned, asked, 
"Where is the will ?" 

"I hive kept it," said Rohini. 

"1 want to be going now. I must have 
it," said Haralal. 

"Why. I think there is no histc." 

"I cannot afford to wait.' 1 must be 
off," 

"Well, if ypu must, I wffl aot detain, 
you," said kohini. 

"The will ? Let me ba\c the will. Dou't 
keep me waiting for it." 

RoaST 1 1CaVC h Wi * h mc " sa!d 

^Nonsense, I must have it," 
»'wthcr it is v. ith you or me, It is all 
the same," " ' 

"How ? Why did yon steal it if yotf 
will not give it to me ?" ■ 

When jou have married a widow I 
will give it to your wife." , * " 

i f • Pretended not to see nhat she 
was driving at, and only said, "Doat 
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detain me any longer, Yon want money, 
I can see. I<et me know what sum will 
satisfy you." 

"I don't "want money ; you know what 
I want," she said quietly, and evidently 
fighting against shyness, 

"I nm sorry I cannot comply with your 
wish," said Haralal. "If I have forged, I 
have done it for my own good. Yon stole; 
can you say why you did it ?" 

Rohini was astounded. 

"Whatever I am" continued Haralal, 
"still I am Krishnakanta Roy's son. i 
vcannot take to wife one who stole." 
~? His words cut her like a whip. She rose 
to her feet abruptly ; and pushing back her 
veil, and flmging an angry and scornful 
look at him, said, "Who told me to steal?. 
Who put the temptation hefore me ? Who 
was so silky and smooth ia order to 
deceive a poor woman by taking advant- 
age of -her simplicity? Can there be any- 
thing more wicked and dishonourahle 
than this? And you plume yourself on 
being the son oi Knshnnkanta Roy 1 Shame 
oa you. Had you been a woman I wouldn't 
have spared the hroom. But a wretch as 
you are, I allow you to depart in peace." 

HaralaUwas cowed hy her sudden and 
very bold attack, A malicious smile was 
on his face, and he withdrew without utter- 
ing a word. 

CHAPTER Yl. 
Brahmananda had no servants ia his 
house because he was a poor man. 
Whether to have servants is a hlessing or 
no blessing we do not know ; hut of this 
we are sure that in a house where there 
are no servants there are no such things as 
lying and hackhiting and quarrel. There 
, is very often a scene in a family where 
ithere are a number of female servants. 
They caa never agree, and whenever they 
caa get aa Opportunity they fail ndt to 
break the peace of the house by quarrelling, 
and accusing and abusing one another. 

Brahmananda had no servants, and 
therefore there was peace in his house. As 
for female members he had none except 
his niece, Rohini. She kept the house scru- 
pulously clean. She cooked food, drew 
water, scoured the plates and performed 
every other household -work quietly and 
^ without a murmur. Their drinking water 
she fetched in a pot every day from \ a 
particular tank, called the Baruni£tanb, 
which »was at a little distance from their 
18-2 



house. This was the best and largest tank 
ia their villag^. The water of it was good 
enoughfordrinkingpurposes, and it was so 
clear that one could see to the bottom. 

On the day following the oue on which 
she had an altercation with Haralal she 
was going to the tank to fetch water as 
usual, and she looked so sad and disap- 
pointed. It was the time of spring, and 
nature wore a smiling look. Everywhere 
the trees were in blossom, and the air was 
laden with a sweet perfume. There were 
the koels * whose loud clear calls were 
heard from time to time. On other days 
their notes made no impression oa her 
mind, but on this day when she heard 
them a strange feeling came over her. She 
thought as if she had lost something; as 
if something was wanting; as if her Hie 
was a blank. She thought of her late 
husband, and of her lonely state of a 
widow of her age, and of widow-marriage, 
which she had heard was not forbiddenby 
the shastras, "Why should I not," she said 
to herself, "enjoy my spring of h'fe? What 
great sin have I committed that I should 
be doomed thus to suffer? ThereisGobinda- 
lal's wife. How happy she is. She has 
got such a aiee young husbaad. And here 
am I, a hapless woman, destined to toil 
and go without a single comfort in life." 

As she was thus musing a thrilling 
sonorous coo-oo burst forth from among 
the trees near by, which made her look 
around with a start. "Hold your tongue, 
you rascally knave ; you awaken painful 
feelings ia me," she said These words 
were addressed to the poor bird, which of 
course meant no offence. 

In a little time Rohini reached the tank ; 
but she felt so miserable that she sat down 
to w eep. 

CHAPTER Y1I. 
The Earuni tank with its double border, 
one of grass, whose growth was regularly 
kept in check by the mowers, and the other 
next, of a garden on its embankment, look- 
ed, as it lay, like a mirror with the trees 
beautifully reflected on its clear waters. 
The tank, and the garden enclosed with a 
- wall helonged to Krishnakaata Roy. 
Rohini was weeping, sitting on one of the 
landing stairs. The sun was near its set- 
ting. From among the trees on the em- 
bankment somebody was watching her. 

" In Sanskrit poetry the notes of the lotl In 
Boring arc held^o excite feelings of love 
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It w(W Gobindalal, > lie wondered why she 
was weeping. His conjecture, hoivevcr, 
was that she might have quarrelled with 
somebody. How was he to know what 
actually the cause of her sorrow was? 
However, he felt pity for her. He thought 
he would go and inquire. 

The sun was down. The cattle were 
being driven home from the field, the low- 
ing herd moving on at a quick pace, kick- 
ing up the dust with their feet. By and by 
the shades of evening closed in. The 
waters of the tank looked hlaek, and the 
hirds took shelter among the trees. Then 
the moon rose, shedding its silvery h;ams 
upon the earth. But Kohini— she was still 
there aud weeping, her head leaning on 
her right hand. "Why, 1 think 1 will ask 
why she is weeping," said Gobmdalal to 
himself. He rose to go to her 

•'Robmi," said he, going down very 
quietly to her, "why are you weeping ? 
What is the matter with you ?" 

Rohini started and looked up Know- 
ing at a glance who the speaker was, she 
quickly rose to her feet and stood, holding 
her head down, and without sayhig a 
word. 

"What's your trouble, Rohini ?" he con- 
tinued. "Let me know it. I may be of 
service to you" *- 

She was still silent. 

Gohindalal was somewhat grave and 
reserved. He was not given to flirting, nor 
was he ever known to talk lightly to any 
woman. Among the young people of the 
village he was more respected and held in 
greater .esteem than his cousins. Besides 
he was a very handsome young'man, 
Uohim respected him. Tins day, Jiowever, 
when he spoke to her she loved him she 
knew not why, and thought she could die 
for him. 

"Well," said Gohindalal again after a 
pause, "li it is anything you cannot say 
.yourself, let me know it through my wile 
or any other woman belonging to_ out- 
house. "I give you the assurance that if in 
anything you require my help you shall 
have it." 1 

Rohini spoke now and said, "I will tell 
you,- but not to-day. I will tell you all, 
nnd it is my earnest request that you will 
be pleased to listen to me." 
, Gobiiicialal readily complied.and leit her, 
Kohini filled her pot, and went home 
' a lighter heart. 



CHAPTER VHf. * 

On getting home Kohini engaged herself 
in preparing the evening meal. This day 
she managed to get it ready earlier than 
usual. Brahmananda. had his meal, hut 
Kohini touched no lood, for she had no in- 
clination for it. She shut herself up in her 
room, not to go to bed but to consider 
What should be done regarding the will. 

We have two 'counselors, one, our 
conscience, which always tells us to do 
what is right, and the other, the devil in 
us, that delights in leading us astray. 

Rohini's conscience said, "It was "very 
w\cked of you to steal the will." 

"How?" said she or rather the devil in 
her. "I haven't given it to Haralal." 
■ "You must return it to Krishnakanta," 
said her conscience. 

"Bah 1" said she, "when he demandi 
how I got the will orliowcame the false 
will in his drawer, what shall I say? 
Would you have me be handed over to the 
police ? ' 

"Then why don't you," said her con- 
science, "go to Gohindalal and own every- 
thing to mm? He is a kind man. If you 
fall on ^your knees before him and ask his 
protection he will not refuse it you," 

"But Gohindalal," said she, •"will have 
t6 tell all to Krishnakanta. And if 
Krishnakanta hand me over to the police, 
how can Gohindalal protect me ? 1 think 
it is better to keep quiet now. When the 
old man is dead 1 will give the will to 
Gohindalal And I will throw myscirat 
bis feet and ask his pardon." 

"Of what avail would it then he ?" said 
her conscience. "The will that will he 
found m Krishnakanta 's house will of 
course be taken as genuine. If Gohindalal 
produce his uncle's will, it won't stand, 
and he will be accused offorgery," 

/'Well, 1 know better what to do," She 
said. "I will keep quiet ahout it ; and tnat 
is I think, the best and safest course to 
adopt under the circumstances." 

So she set light by the dictates of her 
conscience, and resolved in her mind to * 
keep quiet about the will, I hen her 
thoughts glided spontaneously to Gobinda- 
l a * j ow vcr y g cn tle and obhging nnd 
ha-idsome. he was 1 How she loved and 
admired him 1 What would she not give t 
to win his love ? Her imagination painted 
him as beautiful as arainbow. She thought 
of him and wept and thought'nnd wept 
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again. Thus she passed the night, and 
she had not so much as a wink of sleep. 

CHAPTER IX. 
* Days passed, and Rohini had conceived 
a great passionforGobindalah She had been 
seeing him from a girl, hut she had never 
experienced feelings snch as she experienced 
now. What had wi ought this change? 
Not the notes of the koels, nor the 
delightful time of spring when everything 
in nature is fresh and fragrant, unless they 
were as helps to bringing it abont. The 
kind words he spoke to her that evening 
had impressed her deeply. They were ns 
-balm to her afflicted heart. She thought of 
the trick played upon her by Haralal. A 
thousand times she wished she had not 
stolen the will. By contrast Gobmdalal 
seemed an angel. 

If Rohini could have foreseen what was 
at the end of the path she was going to 
pursue, she would certainly have recoiled in 
horror. Could Gobindalal love her? What 
would she do if he could notl If she was 
to live to drudge and toil, why should 
she not die? What hope or comfort had 
she ? And drowning she had heard was the 
best and easiest of all means of suicide. 

She was, however, keenly sensible of, the 
wrong she had done to Gohindalal by 
stealing the will. So she resolved she 
would go and get the forged will and put 
Krishna kanta's will again where it was 
in the drawer. w , 

At midnight she set o2 to Kriskna- 
kanta's house to replace the will. There 
was no getting in at the hack-door which 
was always shut early, and she was to 
pass through the gateway where, she 
knew, the porters usually sat up till very 
late at night. On this night they were 
singing songs. As she entered they slopped 
> her and demanded who she was. On her 
saying that she was the companion of her 
master's daughter they allowed her to 
pass. As the house was u ell-guarded the 
door of Krishnakanta's bed-room was 
kept open at night. Rohini knew it. Before 
entering she stopped to listen. Krishna- 
feanta was lying on his back and snoring. 
He was apparently Fast asleep. She went 
in, taking good care not to makeany noise. 
A candle was burning, which she exting- 
uished at once on entering. Next she 
procured the key as before, and opened the 
drawer in which she had left the forged 
will. But somehow, as she turned the 



key in the lock, in spite ^of her using .great 
caution there was a little creaking sound, 
■which roused Krishnakanta. _ 

He wondered what the noise was about, 
and kept'stoclt-still with his ears pricked 
up to listen. 

When the snoring had ceased Hohim 
knew that Krishnakanta had awaked. 
She stood_ perfectly still. 
• "Who is there?" cried Krishnakanta. 

There was no answer. Rohini -was not 
what she used to he when there was 
nothing to disturb her peace of mind. She 
was much pulled down; and she seemed 
now not a IittJe frightened, for her breath- 
ing was qnick and audible 

"Krishnakanta called for his servant, 
Hari. He called more than once, hut in 
vain. His match hox. he had to his hand. 
With the aid of a match he lighted the 
candle, and discovered a woman standing 
near the chest of drawers. 

Rohini wonld have been able to escape 
when she perceived that Krishnakanta 
had awaked, but she did not for Gobinda- 
lal's sake. She thought that the will must 
be replaced, and did not care for her safety. 

"Who nr.; you?" demanded Krishna- 
kanta. 

Rohini drew near to him and said, "I 
am Rohini." 

"Rohini!" he cried. "What have you 
been doing here in the dark, and at such a 
late hoar of the night ?" 

"I was tryiogtostealyour will,"shesaid. 
"I am now in no mood for your jests. 
Come, tell ms what you were about here. 
I do not believe you got in here to steal my 
will, but the circumstances I have caught 
you under are very suspicious " ' 

"In your presence I will do what I came 
here for," said Rohini. "Afterwards .you 
may deal by me as you think proper." With 
this she stepped up, opened the drawer 
and replaced the will, having taken ant 
the lorged one, which she was soon after 
hastily tearing to pieces. 

"Oh, stop, stop, what is it jyou are 
tearing?" cried the old man in great 
alarm. "Let me see it. Oh, stop, do." * 

But before he could see what it was, 
Rohini had consigned the torn pieces of the 
will to the flame of the candle and turned 
them into ashes in no time. 

"What have you hnrnt ?" cried Krishna, 
kanta, -looking up to her,in a great pas- 
sion _ r 
"A will, a forged will," said JIoh£ni T 
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know 



Krishnakanta „r w-th, "you are but 
n ffirl: y° u are 6 * rind out what the 
fact is- J%„?eVe bnbed to steal for 
® T/wiu an" put it" "8$ 

Wi '!^^^Sd Krishna. 

" "Please don't ask ^ . circums- 
in ^ur room y ^/"aJal with ■»= " 

Sai no? hana you o«r ^ „, 
5 will have you turneo « ^ d sgtacc 
to morrow. A^haven in the pre- 
hy having youj ^ „„d the neighbours 
^t^ou m sha,,re m ain,neon C e. 

<,h\niv.'a,locl«dup>=nroornforthc 



0i8ht ' CHAPTER X. 

~f morning was break. 
The grey d»*» S f Tg=ntle hreere was 
tag over th« wotW. k 0J 
Mowing, and i| ">= bM4 ^ ,,d al. 
heard there were otn ^ ddlgll t 

• teg un«'='r »ong> da , al t a 



room. Herehewa,f cl 1y30,nedby^ 
^^^"Icfu-come here," sa,d 
G °Sd'you-what are you here for?" 
^The'Sder need not be told that the 
2?S5fSa5 tb= doming brccie 
a while,'' said her husband ;t , 

"And why should I not c 1J K „ u 
Why should you have too ¥ 
to yourself, you se fish ™» ' WM rjbramar. 

feobindalal's wif'snam e n r 

The term Bhramar means » ^ shc 
husband jot ugly "^"^"ount of the 
was given that name on ]thon gl , her 
dark look of her S Un. B ,, f ed 
complexion was lark, she w ^ atlt n\. 
and the cas< oMg ^tionate wife, 
She was a \ ery , b r dearly, 
and her husband loved ber ctorol „ 

"My dear, you "-g^ hosb and. "I , 
i?krSs , so C rt n o?iriS a t best because you 

'^-rW'the^^- 1 

*d^S t me|^^ K -; 8 hehe,d 
L^rVc^nbo* hands and imprinted a 
kiss on her hps va8 heard. "What's . 

Present!? »" ^.""d Gohindalal. 
th 'iTS fbe servants, the ever noisy and 

ott ,, ; brooms, and the splasl, g wrft]mt 

a r itl *l busy in sweeping and cleaning 
tbevwere busj in = H !, sud denly 

l£I«S ee^sS and E a great clamour 
rol "Uvil'l go and sec what is the matter " 
said Bhramar. And she left her husband 
and ran downstairs. 

The women-servants were a very, 
troublesome set in the house, and could 
hardly be kept under control even ft' 
Smart mother-in-law who was tW> 
mistress of the house. . ,. , «hat'» 

"What's all tins noise about f «no . 
tbe matter," cried Bhramar as soou"»Si 
appeared before them. They paW no he* 
t£ her words. As soon as they saw 
they hurst into loud exclamations 01 
and astouishtnent. "lam sure 1 have 
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heard such a thing in my lire," said one. 
Another cried, "How daring ! I wish I 
could teach Jier a good lesson with my 
hroom I" A third wished she could cut off 
her nose and ears. A fourth said she ought 
to hang for it. A fifth, however, observed 
that she should say nothing, considering 
that she knew nothing for certain. No 
sooner did the last speaker utter these 
words than the rest turned sharply upon 
her and taunted her, saying that she was 
too good and honest a woman to make 
herself a busybody in things that did not 
concern her. They made other cutting 
remarks, and were so clamorous in con- 
demning her as a hypocrite that at last 
Bhramar cried, "Hold yonr tongues, yon 
noisy rabble. I wish I could have you 
taught a good lesson for creating this dis- 
turbance m the house. Why don't you 
hang yourselves aud let ns be rid of you ?" 

At these words they set up a great 
howl, complaining that it was very hard 
that because they were servants they must 

Sat up with hard words and insult for no- 
ting. They said they were sure they did 
not snow what their fault was except that 
they had no hread at home ; and that they 
would certainly not submit to be insulted 
in order to earn it. One of them, an elderly 
■woman, hnrst into loud sobs, saying 
that had she not lost a son at her lying-in 
some thirty years ago, she would never 
hare to work for her bread, for he would 
have been the stay and support of her old 
age. Bhramar, who was a jovial youug 
lady, could not restrain her laughter at her 
words. "You fools," she cried, "why don't 
you say what has happened ? Who is the 

{>erson you would have taught a good 
esson?'" 

When she had said that, there was a 
clamour agaia. They expressed their won- 
der at her not having heard the startling 
news that a robbery had been committed 



in the house, and gave her a highly colour- 
ed account of what they had heard. What 
Bhramar, however, could judge to be the 
fact was that Rohini had stolen into 
Krishnaknnta's bedroom for some hidden 
purpose, been fonud ont and kept in deten- 
tion. She returned to her husband and 
told him what was the matter. 

"What do you think of her, dear ?" said 
Gohindalal. "Do you believe Rohini went 
into his room to steal 

"I don't believe if," said Bhramar. 

"Why ? What's your reason for your 
not wishing to believe It ?" 

"What do you think of her ?" 

"I would like to hear from you first," 
said Gohindalal. 

"Well, because I never heard anything 
aguinst her, and I have always held a good 
opiuion of her ever since 1 came to know 
her." 

"You don't mean that," said Gohindalal 
with a smile. "Shall I say why you wish 
to take her side ?" 

"Why ?" asked Bhramar. 

"Because she hkes you very much, and 
can never bear to hear any remark made 
about yonr complexion." 

"You naughty man, yoa are always far 
finding fault with my complexion. But I 
am as God made me, and I don't care what 
you or other people think of the look of 
my skin." 

"I will go and see What I can do," said 
GobindalaX 

"Oh, poor girl ! You must plead for her.' 
Yon must try and see her set free." 

"You have such a good and feeling 
heart, my dear," said Gobindalal, "and I 
am so happy with you." With this he 
kissed her and left the room. 

(To be continued.) 

Translated dy D. C. RoV. 



AN URGENT DEMAND FOR 

THOSE who have studied the Indian 
problem from the standpoint of world 
' politics can realize that the Indian 
situatiou is not so safe as the common 
people think. 



PREPAREDNESS IN INDIA 

The greatest problem for the Indian 
people in the coming decade is how far 
they are ready to preserve their integrity 
as a part of the British Empire. 1 he peopfe 
oflndia should not sleep in the belief that 
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been wandering boy > But 1 don t mind 
telling over again " 

When h- had finished speaking Gobinda 
lal said, "What do you mtend to do with 
her, uncle 7 You arc not going to htind her 
ovcrto the police, of course ? ' 

"PoliLe 1 ' said Krishnnkanta "What 
have I to do with the police ? 1 am the 
police, I nra the magistrate, lorn the judge 
What I will do is this ] will see her 
head shaven m the pre°ence of nil my men, 
and then have her sent out of myjunsdic 
tion 

' Rohini,' said Gobmdalal, turning to 
her where did yon pet the forged will ?" 
I found it in thedrawcr," said kohini 

1 Mark her rascality 1" said Krishna 
kanta ^ 

1 Who put it there r You know of 
course, else what business had you to med 
die with the drawer*" 

1 She won't tell you that," said Krishna 
kanta ''But I can sec perfectly well what 
is really the matter It is ns clear as noon 
day The forged will was of Haralal's pre 
paring She was bribed by him to steal* 
my will and put the false will in its place 
But as she couldn't do that, being found 
out, she burned up the forged will That's 
the lact I tell yon, though shewon'tconfess 
to it " 

r, Rohini " said Gobmdalal, "you have 
heard what your punishment will be Bat 
if you will tell the truth without mincing 
any part of it, I will try and obtain pardon 
for you " " 

"I will not sne for pardon if the punish 
ment is deserved by me," sud Rohim 

"How defiant '" cried Knshnakanta 

"Will you let rae alone with her, uncle, 
say for an hour ?" asked Gohindalal 

"What for ?" said his uncle 

"I want to get the truth out of her," 
said he "Maybe she has her reasons for 
not wishing to tell it here • 

' Well, I have no objection," said his 
uncle "You may take her to your room 
and see if you can get the whole truth out 
of her " 

Knshn-xkanta ordered a servant maid 
to take Roluni to Gobindnlal's wife and 
* keep guard o\ er her 

X W hen Gobmdalal hid gone, "Bad boy I ' 
said T-JfiJiihoaJcanta to himself "I am 
*t.ly mistaken if he has not taken a 
y to that girl 
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CHAPTER Xtl. 

Ahttleaitcr Kohini had left, Gobmdalal 
walked into the inner parts of the 
house, a a een<lcd the stairs and entered 
his btdroom His wife was there. She 
was scited at a little distance from 
Kohini, and was silent She had wished 
to speak a word of comfort to her, 
hut she nbstained lest it might move her 
so as to make her burst into tears 
As her husband entered she walked up and 
winked to Iiim as a hint that she wished to 
have a word with him He stepped out 
witb her, and she took bim aside .and said, 
"What >s Rohim here for ? What's your 
husmess with her ?" 

"I have something to ask her in pri- 
vate," said Gohindalal 

"Why in private ? What is it you wish 
to ask her ? ' said his wife " 

"You are jealous, my dear," he said with 
asmile, gi\mg her a quick glance. "There? 
is no fear of my falling in love with 
Rohim " 

The words uttered pointblank struck 
her with sudden shame She left him 
abruptly, and,runningdownstairs, strolled 
into the kitchen 

' Tell me a story," she said to the female 
cook who was busied in preparing the 
meal, as she gave her in fun a pull by the 
hair "I want an amusing story, one that 
will make me laugh, for 1 feel rather dull 
You can tell it cooking " 

* Why, my lady, a nice good time it is 
for story telling, ' she said ' But at night 
when I have leisure I will tell you a story 
that will make your sides split wilh 
laughter " 

Meanwhile Gobmdalal seated himself at 
a) little distance before Rohmi and. said, 
"Now, k'li I hope you will tell me the 
honest truth and not try to keep anything 
back " / . 

Rohim wanted to make a clean breast 
of everything to Gobmdalal 

' Uncle says," continued he, "you stole 
into his room to secure his will and put a 
forged will in its place Is it true ? " 

' No," said Rohim 

"What is true then ?" 

"It is useless to tell it, 1 fear," she said 
after a pause 

' Why ? ' asked Gobmdalal 

"Because yon will not believe my 
words *' r 

"How do yon know that ?" said Gobtn- 
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3al*"I.* O know what to accept as true 
and what not. I sometimes believe what 
bther people will not like to believe." 

Rohini hlessed hinl in her heart, "His 
Ilisidc," she said to herself, "is as good^as 
his outside. 1 ' 

, "Come, Jet me know the truth," conti- 
nued Gohindalal, "and I may do you a, 
liindness." 
/"Bow?" 

"1 may intercede with ray uncle for 
you.'* 

"If you do not . . . ?" 
■ "You know what your punishment will 
he." 

"Yes, I shall be disgraced and turned 
out of the village. But I do not care. 1 
have lost ray good name, and that is what 
makes nle feel very miserable." 
- "Poor girl," thought Gohindalal, "she 
regents now for what she has done." 
, ,"I understand, K jbini," said he, "that 
,the reproaches of your conscience is punish- 
ment enough for your guilt." 

"Oh, I am very very unhappy," she 
said. "How I wish 1 had never done any- 
thing to lose my good name. But it can 
be restored, I know it can, if you would be 
kind to me." 

"I do not know what! can do (or you," 
said Gohindalal, "until I have hnii the 
whole truth." 

"What do you want' to know ?" 
' * "What was it you destroyed ?" 
■ ":\ forged will," said Rohtni. { 

'"Where was it ?" 

"In the drawer." 
1 "You put it there, of course ?" 

"Yes." 

"Why?" 

• "I was persuaded by Harnlal Balm to 
steal" your uncle's will and put the false 
r -ill ot his making in its place." ' 

| *- "When did j on steal it ?" 

* the nu?Ht of the verv day it was 
writi.cn." 

"Why did yon steal again into his room 
tast night f" 

"io take away the false v>illnndput 
yqur uncle's again where it was." 

"What was in the f.«lse will ?" 

"In it your cousin's share was three, 
fourths of the whole propcrty,.and yours , 
. . . one sixteenth." 

"What made you think of replacing my 
uncle's will in the drawer V said Gobinda- . 
lal, nxtng hi« eyes on l?ohini. 

She was silent. 

34—2 



"Come, I must -have au answer to 
this,'' he said again. 

Rohini knew not what answer to make. 
She loved him secretly ;' and now she 
thonght of the gulf between them. Could 
he care to love her ? It seemed to her 
he could not. And the thought so distress- 
ed her that she burst into tears. 

"Why, what makes yon weep, girl?" 
said Gobindnlal m some surprise. "lam 
sure I said nothing that could hurt you." 

"Oh, no, you never can, you are so very 
'kind," she said. "But don't ask me, oh, 
don't, I pray. I cannot tell you. It 
is a secret w huh I must carry in my bosom 
to the end ol rav hfe._ It is a great happi- 
ness, yet a great pain. I wish 1 had heeu 
dead. I wish 1 could die. His a disease, 
a weakness for which there is no remedy." 

He understood her. He saw her heart 
as in a mirror, and he very much pitted her. 

"Don't talk of dying, Rohini," he said. 
"We all have our duties to perform for 
which we have come into the world. You 
sin to wish to go off before your 'time, 
and death never comes for courting, you 
linow." 

He paused For a moment, and then said, 
"Rohini, I think you will do well to live 
awav." 

"Why V she said, 1 ooking at him. 
"I w we might n ever meet again," he 
said, speaking very seriously. 

Kohini saw that he had her secret, and ' 
she hung down her head for shame. She 
was, however, happy that Gohindalal 
understood she loved lum. 

"You must leave this place, Rohini," he 
said again after a while, and in a rather 
decided tone of voice. 

"If I must," said she, "I can be ready 
to leave rtt a moment's notice, f think I 
should like this change after all £ have un- 1 
derpone here." 

"I think," said he, "I will buy you a 
house in Calcutta. You can get your uncle 
to hve with you as your guardian, nnd 
I will sec that'he has a place under a good 
master there," 

"It is very kind of you to sav that, sir, 
very ; hut I fear your uncle w ill not spare 
me."" 

"Well, I will see to that," he faid. And 
he rose and left the room, bidding kohini 
go to his wife. 1 
a CHAPTER Xni. 

Krishnakanta was very indulgent to- 
wards his nephew. Gobindnlal remembered 
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iohini," said Gobindalal. "And your 
ancle is going with you, is lie not ?" 

'.'I did not speak to hiin about it," said 
Rohini, hanging her head. 

"But you are sure you are going?" he 
said again. 

"I ain afraid I am not,", she said with- 
aut looking up. * t 

"How is it ? You told me you were go- 
ing." 

. A 'I cannot go," she murmured. , 
, ' "Well, I cannot compel you to, hut I 
think you would do very well if you could 
tnakeup your mind to live away for a 
time at least." 

, "May I ask what good caa come of my 
Living away ?" 

" Gobindalal made no answer. He could 
never find it in his heart to tell pointblank 
that he had found out her secret. But he 
looked very serious and only said, "You 
can go, Rohini, I have nothing more 
to say to you." 

Rohini cameaway. Tearsflowedfromher 
eyes as she thought that Gobindalal could 
aot love her. She brushed them away 
quickly lest they should he noticed by any 
one.>- ' 

Soon after Robini had left, Blirainar en- 
tered the room.She wore, as usual, a cheer- 
ful look. Finding her husband very grave 
and thoughtful so that he did not at all 
seem to notice her presence, she stepped up 
lightly and touched him on the shoulder as 
she said, "Who is it you are thinking of ?" 

Gobindalal looked up with a slight 
start. "Who do you think jt is, dear ?" he 
said with a smile. 

"You have been thinking of me, I 
, know," she said gayly. 

"No, indeed. It is some other persou," 
he said giving her a sly look. 

Dbramar fondly put her arms round his 
-mck, and kissed him, saying, "Who is this 
person, dear ? Will you not tell me ?" 

"Whatfs the good ?" said Gobindalat. 
"Go, see, dear, if the house have finished 
their meal " 

"No; you must tell me first what Iwant 
to know." 

"You will be angry il I tell you," lie 
said", smiling. 

,"\Vhat do voci care ?" she said. "You 
i must tell me, come." 

\ "Well, since you insist^on knowing," 
said Gobindalal, "I may tell you that the 
person 1 have been thinking of is Rohini." 
"Why were you thinking of her ?" 



"I do not know." 

"Fiddlesticks ! You must tell me. It is 
not like you to hide anything "from me." 

"A man may think of a woman and not 
be to blame," said Gobindalal. 'There is 
nothing very bad or improper in that, I 
suppose." 

"One thinks^ of one he loves," said 
Bhramar. "I think of you because I love 
you." 

"Well, if that he your argument, thea I 
love Rohini," said her husband with a 
smile. 

"It is {.the," she said. "Yott cannot 
Jove her. You love me, and I am your 
wedded and lawful wife." 

"Well," said Gobindalal, "widows are 
to eat uo auimal food. The shdstras pro- 
hibit them from eating it. But are there 
no widows who disregard this edict of the 
shastras ?" 

"If there be any," she said, "they are a 
bad and unfortunate set and should be 
condemned and pitied by all." * 
"Well, there are bad men as well as 
bad women. And I am unfortunately one 
of a ^ad and immoral Set of men, because 
being a married man I love Rohini." 

"You naughty man, how can you talk 
like this ?" she said rather indignantly. 
"Oh, I am ashamed of you." And she 
turned to leave the rooin. 

Gobindalal rose, caught her in bis arms 
aud kissed her over and over again. "No, 
Bhramar," he said, "it is not true I love 
Robini, but Rohmt loves me.V 

She made a suddeu backward move- 
ment as if she felt the smart of the sting of 
a hornet. "The poor pitiful girl !" she 
exclaimed. "I hate her, I do bate her from 
the very core of my heart." 

"Why, how you storm, my dear," said 
Gobindalal with a smile. "Poor girl ! she 
has done no harm to you." 

"She is angling after you, I can see. I 
caunot bear to bear that she loves you. 
The poor pitiful thing! I wish she were 
dead. And I should repeat the wish -a 
thousand times. _ But I think I will give 
her a piece of advice." 

"What's that, my dear ?" 
She paid no heed to ber hushand's ques- 
tion, and walking up to the door, cried, 
"Khiroda,. Khiroda." ' _ f 

Khiroda was the name of her own ser- 
vant-maid. As she put in an appearance, 
Bhramarsaid, "Go, tell Robini that I wish 
her to die. Do you understand ?" 



Mb 
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On the maid scmnl's camiug bacn. to 
tell her that Kohmi wished to know the 
rueins b!ie would have her employ to lull 
herself, Go Ij-irf.,' sn 1 Bhramar, "and 
tell lit r that she might drown herself by 
tying a pitcher round her neck ' 

"I Bar that's bad, my dear' saidGobm 
dalal 

*lh, never fear She is not going to kill 
herself, you ma\ depend on me And I 
believe, 1 she added, smiling she loves 
you too w ell to think of that 

CHAPTER XV 
The garden on the embankment of the 
Baruni -tank was Gobmdaltl s favourite 
resort It was a delightful place, and 
every day he went regularlv tb spend 
the time of evening there In it were 
several kinds of fruit tree" and varieties of 
sweet-smelling flowers the roses being the 
most prominent among them, which sbed 
a sweet odour all round Gobmdala! 
loved to rove ahout among the flowers 
stopping near a plant here ajid a plant 
there as his fancy led him In one part of 
the garden there was a fine one stoned 
bouse furnished with pictures and other 
movables Gohinddlal loved to sit in a 
grove of \anegated leaves wh»re it was 
very tool in the time of summer Nearby 
on a pedestal was a. stooping marble figure, 
in a sort of undress, of a lovely young 
i\oman pouring water over its feet out of 
a pot Bhramar often used to come out to 
the garden with her husbani , and she 
sometimes chose to dress the figure in a 
fine piece of cloth or in a merry vein made 
a mock attempt to take the pot out of its 
hands at which her husband laughed 
This evening taking his accustomed 



round Gobmdalal went nnd sat c!o«nat 
th» loot of the marble figure licir by and ^ 
looked listlessly below on the crvstol 
viatcrs of the liarum tank As lie eat rbert 
he happened to look up am] sec a worn in 
Blowlj descending the stairs of the fibnt at 
the farther end of the tank Though it 
was neir dark, GobindnUl tud no difi 
cuttyin finding out who it was It was 
kobmi In spite of her feeling very mi<er 
able she, had come lor water— a thing one 
cannot do without— her left hand encircl 
ing a pot, which she was holding on her 
waist As she enti-red the water to was*! 
herself Gobmdalal out of decency, tote 
and moved away 

lie strolled for about htHaa hoar ssi 
then returned t" his former place at the 
foot of the marble figure The moon was 
up in the sky, which glittered on the 
clear waters of the tank tic looked to 
ward the ghat Not a soul was stirring 
But he caught sight of a pot floating on 
the water Whose pot was that' Could 
it be Kohim s * Could she be drowned [in 
the tank ? Then w hat Bhratuar had sent to 
tell Kohiai suddenly flashed into his trund 
His heart misgave him He r an down to 
the ghat He looked about liitn into the 
water which was so cleir thit one could 
see to the bottom even m the moonlight 
\ little ahead of the ghat his eye detected 
what looked something like a human 
figure He descended to the very last stair, 
and bending down peered into the water 
He started ItwasRohmi There she was, 
her beacitj lighting up, «s it seemed to 
him, the gloomy bed on u Inch she lay 

(To be continued ) 
Translated v\ D C Roi. 
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tuted under the India Councils Act of 
1909 He replied that he had had no Op 
portumty of personally observing tbem at 
work But wliat he had read and heard 
made him feel that tliev were on the 
whole a great success He went on to say 
that he was profoundly impressed with the 
calihre of the many Indians with whom he 
had come in contact They were distin 
^ gmshing themselves in mmy lines ofacti 
vity — administrative political industrial 
and commercial He believed tint Indian 
industries were capable of great expansion 
and that Indians were destined to play i 
great part in developing them 

I called Lord Ronaldshay s attention to 
a statement that w as appearing m Indian 
papers to the eflect that he believed that 
Indians did not respect the sanctitj of 
truth He hotly repudiated the suggestion 
that he ever accused Indians of this He 
was aware of the passage m his writings 
to which reference was made and as usnal 
it was an isolated phrase cut a\ay from 
its context He said that if it nas read 
m conjunction with what preceded it any 
fair minded person would realize that he 
was referring solely to the difficulties of 
travel in uncivilized Asia— the difficulties 
that he had experienced with his muleteers 
etc , when travelling in Centra! Asia their 



habit of promising to bnng pomes on a 
certain day and then not doing so for per 
haps two or three days afterwards and so 
on I asked Lord"Ronaldshay if he could 
show me the passage winch he did The 
sentence to which objection was taken 
read 

F aallv East and Ue«t As a al ke v e with one 
another n procla m og the ex stencc of that strange 
and myster ous taw by wli ch it appears to hare beta 
decreed that among the peoples of the West alone 
shall the saact tj of Tr ith meet w th respect or recog 
nton A Wandering btndcnt ia tbe Par Cast 
Ul I p 11 « 

Thereupon I told Ins Lordship that I 
for one did not wonder that complaint 
was made for he spoke of ' Cist nnd West 
Asia alike I said that the statement was 
much too broad— and this he could not 
deny I gathered that ten years later he 
has s»en the wisdom of qualifying his 
statements and using words that express 
precisely what he means 

My final question to Lord Ronaldshay 
was May I siy in my report of these 
interviews that you have great belief in 
India s potentiality and in the capacity of 
Indians and look forward to helping 
India s evolution ' ' 

The Go\ ernor desigmtc of Bengal smiled 
and said \es 
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Without losing a moment Gohmdalal 
plunged 1 n swam dncd down and brought 
her \ip to the surf-ice He then bore her out 
of the water and placed her on the landing 
Outwardly she showed no signs of life for 
sbe was quite unconscious and therewns 
a full suspension of her breath 

With the assistance of the man how 
cvCr who bad the care of the garden 
^ob odilil rcmo\cd her to a room in the 
house and Hid her on n. (.ouch 
cjes were closed the wet *etuniig to 
- 1 a much darker hue to the ham 
ncsaborc lltrfair gentk brow which 



ts Reserved ) 

now showed no signs of shame or fear, 
bespoke jet ns it «cemrd some sorrow , 
in her heirL This evening as she lay 
stretched on the couch before lum the 
light shining fitfully upon her she 
looked so bcwitchim, f-iscinitmt, in 
Gohmdalal s e )L tint lie lo\cd her TIic 
beautiful and delicate cut of her face tlic 
round supple limbs «oakcd m water the 
long disherited bur hinging do^n in 
clusters ftt the beds head Jrom which 
water was dripping— these made a deep 
impression on (jobmdalal s mind He felt 
siich itin for her that he could hardly keep 
the tears out of his c^es < O God/ -niil 
he whv didst Tbou gi\ L her bcautj if 
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Thou wouldst 'make licr unhappy !" His 
heart wrung to think that lie was the un- 
fortunate cause of this sad catastrophe. 

"If there he life in her I will save 
her," said Gohindalal. He knew what to 
do in such cases as this. He raised her 
now to a sitting, nbw to a standing, pos- 
ture ; turned her tliis way and that aud 
on every side, and coutintied this 
operation until she had thrown up nearly 
the whole of the quantity of water she had 
swallowed. This, however, did uot induce 
respiration. But though this seemed a 
very difficult tiling to accomplish Gohinda- 
£al was acquainted with the process, and 

s he at once proceeded to try it. He told the 
gardener, who -was a Uriah, to blow into 
her mouth while he slowly ino\ed her arms 
up aud down. The fellow was afraid. A 
cold sweat seemed to break upon lum If 
his master had told bun to go before a 
tiger he might not have refused to do his 
bidding ; but now he totally refused to 
obey him. It was, as it seemed to him, a 
preposterous order — a thing contrary to 
nature or reason, and he said, "I can't do 
it, master, I am sure I caa't." 

"Then you move her arms up aud down, 
and I will do the blowing;" said Gohmda- 
lal. And he showed him how the arms 
should be raised slowly and brought slow- 
ly down again while he blowed into her 
mouth- Gohiadalal put his month to hers 
to blow. A thrill ran through his frame. 
But lie was awake to nothing — nothing hut 
his sacred duty— the duty to try his ut- 
most to save her life. The operation of 
moving her arms up and down, and blow- 
ing continued for nearly two hours, at the 
end of which Rohini breathed. Slie belong- 

i cd to the world again. 

^ CHAPTER XVII. 

> Rohini now breathed freely By slow 
degrees her consciousness returned. Go- 
hiadalal made her take some stimulant 
which seemed to increase the activity of 
the vital functions. She opsned her eyes. 
There was nothing strange or unusual in 
her look ; and she seemed exceedingly 
happy in his company. A caudle burnt on 
a teapoy in one corner of the room. She 
had got back her memory. "I 'drowned 
)s myself. Why have you saved my life'" she 

(Said. - ' ' 

"God he thanked that you have got 
back vour life," said Gohindalal. 

"\Yhy have you saved* my life?" she 



said again. "What enmity is there be- 
tween you and mc that you should stand in 
the way of my dying ? Why should I live 
to suffer if it could be helped V 

"No one has a right, Rohini, to kill one- 
self. It js a great sio." 

"I do not know what act is sinful and 
what is not," said Rohini. ''No one ever 
taught me. I doubt there are such things 
as virtue and vice ; or why should I suffer 
without committing any very great sin in 
my life ' This time you have saved my 
life, bat ia future I will take care to keep 
out of your way." 

"Why should you die ?" be said bitterly. 

*'Is it not better," said she, "to die at 
once than to die every day, every hour and 
every minute in my life ?" 

"What is your grief, Rohini ?" 

'Oh, I am dying of thirst. There is a 
spring of coo] water before me, yet I am to 
hold off. , . 

"Drop it, Rohini. Hush! It is getting 
on for eleven and you must go home. I 
will go with you if you will let me." 

"No, thank you, I can go alone." 

Gobwdalal said nothing, for he saw 
what her objection was 

When she had gone Gohindalal felt he 
was no longer his own master. He was 
deeply in love with Robini. His was a 
guilty passion, his conscience told him. 
-Much as he wished to play the man and 
crush and trample it under foot he felt he 
was too weak. He sought help from on 
high to enable him to do so. But he had 
not the least restraint on his passion, aud 
in his helplessness he threw himself on a 
bed and wept like a child. 

CHAPTER XVIH. 

"What made -you stay away in the 
garden till such a late hour of night ?" 
his wife asked when Gobindalal returned 
home. 

"Why do you ask ?" he said. "Did I 
never stay away so late as this before ?" 

"You did, but I fear something has 
happened tonight," said Bhramar. 

"How do you know ?" said her hus- 
band. , s 

"Why," said she, "your'very look and 
the tone of your voice seem to indicate it." 

"What has happened ?" said Gohindalal 
rather coolly. 

"How am I to know ? I was not there 
with you," 
* "No, but you can End ou* 
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matter by looking at m> face Can t >ou 
do that dear ' 

Corns 1 don t like jour jokes slic 
said « something n the matter w ith you 
There is something wrong fori can 3 c it 
p-rfcctly well by your looks Tell m- 
what 13 the matter, do You ought to 
have no secrets Irom m» 
, When Bhramar had finished sp-aktng 
her feelings were worked up to such a pitch 
tbat she burst into tears 

Gobindalal drew her affectionately to 
his aide wip d th teats from her eyes and 
said f will t-H jou Bhramar but not 
now i 
Why not now ? she said 
It is b ttcr you never know it he said 
It is not for the ear of a girl so young as 
you Bntlmiy tell jou som- day next 
week 

Be it as you please I think 1 can wait 
lor a few days 

No not so soo i Bhramar lie said 
again L*t a couple ot years pass and 
then I will tell you 

She sighed Since you will not tell 
me she said I will not urge you °h 
I am so unhappy But 1 hoped you would 
tell me . 

She was sad Like a cloud overspread 
ing the clear azure sky in spring a Rio°m 
was suddenly cast over her mind antfs»e 
did not know why She thought «!«V™ 
grown very naughty that her liushatad 
was v ery kind to her and th-vt it w as \ er> 
uncharitable " 1 * * n nnr sus 



learn ' said he 1 to took after roar owfi 
affairs I have become old and am not 
expected to live long If you neglect to 
look to jour own affairs while you can 
after my death everything will beat sixes 
and sevens lam not now able to visit 
the estates myself bo for wantofsuperw 
sion there is disorder in them " 

I shall be glad to \tsit them uncle 
if you want me to* said Gobiodalnl 
Indeed I would like to usit all the estates 
myself 

knshnakanta was %ery pleased to hear 
his words I am happj to hear said he, 
that you w lsh to visit the estates At pre 
s-nt there is considerable mismanagement 
at Bunderkhali The attb there aajs that 
the tenants are on strike nnd have stopped 
paying their rent But the tenants com 
plain that the naib does not give them 
proper receipts for rent paid by them So 
I think you will do well to start at once 
for Bunderkhali 

Gobindnlal readily agreed to his uncles 
proposal and left his chamber to make pre 
paratious for his departure He had wish 
cd »-o obtain his permission to go on a 
visit to one of the estates and he had gone 
to him for that purpose Though a hand 
some youth of good morals he was as 
young people at his age generally arc sub 
ject to the influence of heauty He wanted 
to go abroad b~caus* he felt that if he 
stayedat horn* it would be \ery difficult for 
him to put Kohtm out of his mind and 



uui:uu.rii.uu««" her part to have any sus vforgther His object w as torun away from 
picions about his nctions She went and Sher and trj to forget her where she would 
took a book out of the shelf to read ricter corns in (us wa_y Outofsigdt isout of 

.... .._.-<■— ...u. m\d he thought of that And he thought 

ot Djs w ife s affection forlum How devot 
ed silt was to her husband If she knew 
that lit loved Rohim it w ould kill her sure 
ly IIcHhotight he would sooner die than 
be unfaithful to his wife 

When his wife knew that he was going 
on a visit to one of the estates where his 
presence was urgently requ.rcd sht wanted 
to go with him She pressed v Cr j much 
But her mother inlaw strongly opposed 
and consequently she had to beYeft fi-Wd 

Buniicrkhali was about tendays \oyagc 
17^"% The boat to carrj 
5SS'V hWa ? furt »shed with everything 
needed to make such a long journey by 

&rn««n !lCr a 1 d L <""forted her With a 
E Wc w>nd he w t sail accompanied 
Dy his ou n cool and sen ants * 



thinking it w ould take this foolish umnean 
ing doom off her mind and make htr cheer 
up But Bhe could not give attention So 

she threw aside the book and went and 

laid herself do\\ n on the bed 

CHAPTER Xl\ 
Next day when Knshnakanta had r L 
tired after meal to take his usual rest 
Gobindalal entered his chamber and unlike 
his way talked witb him chiefly over mat 
tcrs relating to the estate He inquired 
about the condition ot each estate 
that had been jointly acquired by himself 
and his late father and asked a lot 
of questions that incidentally suggested 
themselves to htm and Knshnakanta w as 
vctj pleased at this unexpected inquisitive 
ness on th<- part of his nephew for whom 
he had a great affection \ou imtst 
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When her husband was gone Bhrainar 
,-wept bitterly for sometime, lying down on 
the bare floor Afterwards she rose, and in 
a fit of vexatiou tore up the leaves of the 
hook she bad taken out of the shell to read 
She did not stop there. She broke nil the 
china in her room ; slie cat the flowers in 
the pots, let fly away the birds whose 
cages she could get at, and did more other 
mischief she could think of. She then lay 
down on the bed, hiding her face in the 
coverlet to indulge in her gnel. Meauwhile 
GobiadaUil was on the way to his destina- 
tion, the boat under sail taking him farther 
and farther away from tbose he had left 
behind. 

CHAPTER XX. 
Rhca.rn.at missed her husbaud very much,. 
After he was gone sbe could find pleasure 
in nothing. She told her maid not to get 
flowers any more, her excuse being they 
were 'fult of grubs ' A game of cards had 
no interest for her now. As for embroid- 
ery, it was trying to her eyes. She told 
solo the girls to whom she gave away 
her pattern hooks, and her gold and silver 
threads and needles. She cared not what 
she ate or what she wore, and her hair 
seemed not to have known the comb since 
her hushaud went away. At meal-time 
she often complained she had no inclina- 
tion for food. Her mother-in law sent for 
the physician who prescribed an appetising 
medicine. But she never took it ; she 
threw it out of the window the instant it 
was brought to her by her maid, 

Things went on in this way till at length 
her maid's patience was tired. "I mean 
no offence, madam," said Kbiroda 1 , "hut 
of what avail is all this weeping and chaf- 
ingaud fretting ? What good is it to re- 
fuse food and drink or go without a wink 
> of sleep at night ? Master is a very differ- 
ent man from what he used to he. He cares 
not now to think ol you though you he 
killed with thinking of him Shall I say it ? 
He loves Rohini." 

No sooner had she uttered her last 
words than she got a smart slap on her 
cheek. 

"Get out of the room. 1 say ; how dare 
you talk like this ?", cried Bhrainar, pro- 
voked almost iato crying. 

<r \Vliy, your beating me will not stop 
people's mouths," she said. "The talk in 
the neighbourhood is that master is in 
^ove -with Robini. She was seen coming 



home from the garden at a very late 
hour of the night the other day." 
" It would have been well if the maid had 
kept quiet. Bhramar was provoked be- 
yond alt hearing. She gave her slaps 
upon slaps, blows upon blows, pulled her 
by the hair, and pushed her aud pinched 
her. Finally in a fit of pa«siou she burst 
into tears t 

Khiroda was used to hard words and 
to hard blows besides, and she seldom or 
never took auy offence. But this day as 
her mistress went beyond the proper limit 
she was a little annoyed. 

"It is useless to beat me, mistress," she 
began again, ''I don't mean any offence, 
not at all. 1 wish nothing bad happened ; 
and nothing is farther from my heart 
than to wound, your fceUags Rut \hz 
thing is we don't like people should make 
a fuss about it. You mightn't believe me, 
but you can inquire about the truth of 
what I say if you care to." 

Bhramar was impatient at her words, 
"How do you dare to speak this non- 
sense about iny husband ?' 1 she exclaimed, 
half choked with grief aud anger, •'Am 
1 such a goose as to believe it or in- 
quire about the truth of it? I would 
sooner heheve'anything than to give ear 
to the words of any idle gossip m the 
village. Oh, I cannot tolerate this from 
a servant. If you ntter another word I will 
break your silly pate. Get out of my 
sight!" 

It was rather late in tbe morning when 
Khiroda, after she had been liberally 
treated to slaps t and fisticuffs, flounced 
out of the room in anger. When she had 
gone Bhramar, with uplifted face and tenrs 
m her eyes, called upon her husband " 
saying, "U my lord of mylife t my- teacher^ 
my guide, could it ,he that it was. this 
that you refused that night to tell me 
when I insisted on knowing? Is it possible 
yoojove Rohiui ?" , x 

She had unbounded faith iu her husband 
She believed that his character was stain- 
less; and the more she dwelt uponit the 
more convinced she was that sin and he 
wereJeagues apart. 

* CHAPTER XXi. 

. Khiroda had no grudge against his 
mistress, though it must he said that like 
most women she found pleasure in talking 
of the pnvate concerns of others. Shi 
certainly meant no harm, but she was 
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sorry that her words were not bUieied 
and by such a green horn as she thought 
her mistress was and she resolved to make 
her feel that she had told no falsehoo 1 to 

I will not hear being beaten and 
abused for nothing said khiroda, meeting 
Haramoni on the road kluroda was 
gome to the Banini tank to bathe 
and Haramoni a cook belonging to 
Knshnakantas hous.. was returning 
home after h ithmg 

What has turned up* asked Hara 
atom stopping , , 

' 1 wish to ask vou one thing said 
khiroda If anybody does anything bad 
or condemnable isn t it more than to expect 
that neopk w ill keep quiet about it 7 

1 Whj of course said nnramoni 'But 
what s the matter? 

Distress beat me this morning for 
daring to tell her that master is in kne 
with Koluni * , 
* In love with lioluni ! Is it true > 
1 True ' \s true as 3 ou and I stand 
talking together Why did master com., 
home so late as one o clock the other 
night' He was in the garden with 

ROl "poor uiifortunnte girll paid f IItl , ri } 
mom ' I feared she would trip £ did 
for then, was -something I could see that 
made me apprehend eomc such thing about 
her I never liked her 1 never di 1 indeed 

And Hnmmoni pitied Kohini again 
She used ninny more epithet* smiled scorn 
fully nnd then turned to pursue her way 
lca\mg khiroda to pursue her own 

That morumg on her way to the tank 
thcmaid servnntcirailatedherston among 
half a doien more women whom she 
happened to meet on th- roail Hnrnraoni 
was not imhflcrcnt either but did her Itcst 
to uromotc the circulation of it by telling 
it to every one of her friend' The storj 
aa such stone* are bound to be was 
n great deal exaggerated as it passed 
troni mouth to mouth Some fain that 
Gohinlalal was o\er bend nnl ears in 
love with Koluni Others declared that 
he had given her «cven thonsm 1 rupees 
worth of .irnament* In a day or two 
thisforncda principal topic in all parts 
of the villacc and crealed a sensation in it 
Soon nfterwards when Bhrannr keenly 
It her reparation from her h i«b™ 1 1! ere 
ent to her neighbours who wished to 
condole with her in her nWortnnc lift 



went Binodmi Is it true 5 she asked 
What is true ? said Bhramar Binodini 
shot a sly glance at her The rumour I 
mean— the rnmour about Rohini she 
said 

Bhramar felt \er\ angrj but not wish 
mg to si\ anything and wanting to get 
n 1 of her drew hir child into her arms 
apparently to caress it hut really to make 
it cr\ winch she did bj secretly giMng it 
a pinch Binodmi withoutam more ado 
took her child from her ami withdrew 
trjmg to quiet it Iiv gt\ing it suck 

Next went Suromiiim a joung Ladj of 
two and twentv who often used to call to 
ha\cngame ot t. mis with Bhramar She 
issnred her she was vcr\ sorry on lier 
iccount considering that hcrhusband was 
the handsomest joung man mthc\illage 

Why don t vou try an 1 get something 
she sud to use as i charm lgninfetsuch 
m c\il as this' \ou ought to consult 
somebody who can h dp you about it for 
w hat men care for in women is beau tj, and 
vou know jou eanuot boast of it Hut 
\ \\ onder at 1 oluni W hat a w lcked 
hraicn faced girl she is ! ' 

Bhramar pretended not to understand 
her and said I do not quite see w hat 3 ou 
ire dm ingnt What has Rohini done ' 

Oh dear' ^ou don t know the news 
when the whole Milage rings with it? 
Why jour husband has lost his head about 
Rohini The rumour is that he has gi\en 
se\enthoitsind rupees worth of ornaments 
to her 

Bhramar was in hguant But she dared 
not saj niivthmg to her nnd rented her 
anger instead on a htlk stray doll of clat 
whose head si e snajped as though ft 
were the head of Surodlium Uowc\cr 
call ng up a smile she find 1 hue looked 
into the account hook yon also have 
fourteen thousand rupas worth ofonia 
rnents in >our name 

Afterwards tl en. went m-iov others 
voutigHlKsnnlddcrlj ladies and ladies 
m short of all a P rs ^\ i0 Clthcr sm „ lv or 

P z ^t 3,1 vI M Pretended 
\tr^i" n B "" l t mnr A!1 «^"iK to the love 
♦1? m .V P't'olhtr Hun declared that 
though then. „as no reason to ponder as 
both Uolim and her hushand were young 
and JJarNone ,t w^ undoubtedly vcrf 
nofortannc tint such a thmg shoukl «er 
have happened to destrov her happiness 
nnd «,« of mind former TU« allpreteu 
u<d tlry ere very sorry nnd some even 
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shed tears; and Bhramar, far from finding 
any comfort from such Up sympathy as 
they showed, felt a great deal more miser- 
[ able than she had ever done before. Their 
visits were simply an infliction, and 
their seemingly kind speech was gall and 
wormwood to her. 

She was very very miserable. Not long 
before this she had been as gay and happy 
as a lark. The women of the village had 
envied her lot because she was the wife 
of the richest and handsomest young man 
for many miles round ;because her husband 
bore an excellent character, and because, 



though in point of beauty she was nothing 
by his side, he loved her dearly. Now , 
when they knew that her husband's 
affection had heen suddenly alienated 
from her they laughed in their sleeve and 
enjoyed her trouble very much. 1 

When she was alone she vented the 
anguish of her heart jn bitter tears. Could 
she ever doubt her own dear husband ? 
Yet why was this rumour ? It seemed 
such a mystery that she wished he could 
come at once and solve it for her. 

( To be continued) v 
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SOCIAL 

SOCIAL, Service is a pretty vast subject 
and can be regarded from many 
points of view. A historical survey 
of tbe growth and development of Social 
Service in this country, through various 
social conditions in different ages, would 
be almost as fascinating as a comparative 
study of its progress and activity in 
different countries at the present day; no 
less interesting would be a study of the 
determining factors in the social and 
political conditions, through the action 
and reaction of which, social work has 
heen variously shaped and moulded ; and 
equally illuminatidg would be a review 
Utbe contributions made to the cause of 
Social Service, as it has been nnderstood 
it different times, by variou3 philanthro- 
pists and social reformers and by numerous 
movements and organisations. 

Apart from these and other academic 
and philosophical surveys of this subject 
such as its relation to religion and vari- 
ons social problems, we could derive more 
practical benefit from a detailed study of 
the various forms in which Social Service 
could be rendered in towns and villages 
aud of the work and methods of the many 
present-day movements and institutions 
which are doing this work each in its 
own particular way. It might perhaps be 

* Being aa address delivered by Dr- D N. Maitra, 
of the Benjraf Social Service Leagutf, 1a connection 
■with the Kararfiobtra Library Satnrday Evening 
Ltctnres on 24th February, 1917. 
, 49VS-3 
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better if we could take up each of the items 
in a programme of Social Service, e.g., 
co-operative work, mass education, village 
sanitation, work among the depressed 
classes, Sec, and give full and practical 
consideration to each of them, in relation 
to our present-day environments and 
needs. 

There is yet another most essential and 
intensely _ interesting aspect of Social 
Service, viz., a proper and systematic study 
of social conditions. This social study, 
I am afraid is not receiving that amount 
ofcare and attention wbich it deserves, 
owing perhaps to pressure of actual service. 

All these and various other social 
problems conaected with this subject may 
well form a most interesting and instruc- 
tive series of lectures^ from this platform 
of popular education. We may also 
include social exhibits and lantern shows 
which more than anything else graphically 
represent various social facts and con- 
ditions and make lasting impressions on 
the popular mind and stimulate our 
social conscience. I have decided, however, 
to make a Few broad observations on 
Social Service generally. 

I shall try hriefly to deal with the 
subject as follows ; 

A. What is Social Service — its definition 
and its organic evolution in this country; 

B. What is its present need ; and 

C. What should be onr datv towards it. 
The meaning of Social Service— a. 
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the precious diys md spend them in pood 
works and prijcr Cut tint is not my 
mturc and m\ only regret is that I can 
not take in the in hole of the beiutiful days 
and mghts that are passing through my life 
with all their colour their light and shade, 
their silent p-igemt filling the si ica their 

eaee and beiuty pervading ill sp-uc 

etwceu earth and hen en 
What i grand fcstivil whit i \ost 
tl eitre of festivity And we cannot e\en 
fall} respond to it so he ani} do nf 
li\e from the world The light of the 
stirs tri\els millions of miles to rerun the 
earth but it cinnot reach our hearts — 
so mioy millions of miles further are we ' 

All that heavenlj sunset which I siw 
on theRrdSei on my wiy to Englind 
where is it now ? But w hat splendid good 
Fortune it wis for me to b-vve s«.en it 
The -vision winch of all poets in the world 
lalonesnt did not come in vain for its 
colours h-uc burnt themseh.es into ray 

life Fich such diy is is so much hoirded 

wealth 

Such arc some of the dajs of my child 
hood at the riverside girden some of my 
nights on the roof terrace some rimy dij s 
on the south and west verindnbs some 
evenings oi mj youth at the <_hander 
nagore villa a stmset and n moonnse seen 
from the Senchil pcik at Dirjechng these 
and other scrips of time I hi\e kept filed 
away within me When m raj e trly life 
1 used to he on the roof terrace on moon 
lit nights the moonlight would hnm 
over like foini from a gins of wine and 
intoxicate mc 

The world into which I liivc tumhlcd 
is peopled with stnnge beings They are 
nlw ays Imsy erecting w alU md rules round 
themselves and how circful are they w ith 



their curtiins lest they should see! It 
is a wonder to nic ihey haie not made 
drab covers For flowering plants and 

?ut up a canopy to ward off the moon 
f the next life is determinrd by the desires 
of this one then I should be reborn from 
tins enshrouded plmet into some free and 
open reilm ofjoy 

Only those who cinnot steep themsehes 
in beauty to the full despise it as an object 
of the senses But they who ha\e tasted 
of its ifiejrprrssjhiJiry know how far it is 
b \orid the highest powers of mereeje or 
ear —nay e\ en the heart is powerless to 
ittam the end of its yearning 

I masquerade through hie as a mdised 
creature when in pissing md repassing 
the streets of the town 1 com erse with 
the most polished ofemhsed humanity in 
the most civilised minner But at heart 
I am a hirhanin and n sivage Is tlicre 
no state of anireln for me where rend 
men holdioyful revelry ? 

But whit am I doing ? I am raung 
like the hero of a mclodnma who rants 
ma long aside agnnst the conventions of 
society to show his supenontj to the rest 
of nnnkind ' F really ought to he ashamed 
to say this kind of thing The bit of truth 
in it has long igo been drowned ia 
\erbnge leople m this world talk c 
dcil too much md I am the worst 
offender This Ins just struck me after 
ail tins while 

PS lime left out the \cry Hung I 
started to tell of Don t be afnid it ; 
wont take four more sheets It is tfo* 
tint on the oretimg of the first dty « 
Asarft it came on to run \ery heavily 
in greit Knee like showers Tint is alt 
Translated by 
SlREMHUNATH Tagore 
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HIT rumour was nlloit that Gobm lalal 
■ h * ld ( .K Iv r en Eeve " thousmd rupees 
worth of ornimcnts to Kobtu This 



hid reached her ears 
who had spreitl this 
it 1 e Bhritnar? She 
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Falsehood 
it once 
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foolish girl would evercare to circulate tins 
nonsense? Surely it was sbe who did it to 
be revenged on ber by branding her with 
"infamy She remembered to have heard 
that she had called ber a tbief She said she 
would never forgive her, but wear it in 
ber heart till she bad bumbled her pride 

The reader hy now knows Kohim well 
enough to feel that she is up to anything 
She went nnd borrowed from a neighbour 
^ a silk cloth wrought with beautiful 
, designs in gold and siher, and a suit of 
gilt ornaments With the cloth and the 
ornaments made up into a bundle she 
left and bent her steps in the direction of 
Krishnakauta's bouse It was near dark, 
and she entered the house by the back door 
Sbe then went and stepped quietly into 
Gobindalal s room where Bhramar was 
alone and weeping Seeing Rohini si e 
recoiled just as she would have recoiled 
at tbe sight of a serpent m her nay 
"You thieving, wicked, dangerous woman 
wbat do you want here in ray room'' 
she cried "Have you comemto this bouse 
again to steal' ' 

.Robini cursed ber in her mind Aloud 
she said, and with a coolness which was 
extremely provoking, "No, not to steal I 
don't need to steal now I must 
confess that your husband is very kind to 
me He has gi\en me this valuable cloth, 
and these ornaments here whose vrqrth 
is about three thousand rupees The 
rumour that he has given me some seven 
thbnsand rupees' worth of ornaments is 
false " 

' Get out of my room, you serpent 
Htfw dare you add insult to injury? ex 
claimed Bhramar 

Kohim, without paying any heed to 
her words, hastened to put before her the 
ornaments after undoing the bundle 

This was so aggravating and insulting 
to her that she struck them with her 
foot in great indignation, and scattered 
them about on the floor "Out, you 
shameless impudent w oman, pack out this 
instant,' she cried 

Rohini very quickly picked up the oma 
men ts, put them together and withdrew 
without uttering another w ore" 

CHAPTER X\flf 
^ Bhramar could get no <leep at all, and 
she parsed a very anxious and restless 
night Before morning dawned she en 
gtged herself in writing a letter to her 



husband When sbe was married sbe was 
au unfledged md unlettered girl of eight 
Her husband taught her how to read 
and write, but sbe was never au apt pupil, 
and consequently sbe had not been able to 
make any very great progress However, 
she could read and write tolerably well 
This day as she wrote sbe blotted and 
blundered much, for sbe felt very uneasy in 
her mind 

Her letter we give below in i readable 
form 

* That day when you returned from the 
garden ifter eleven o'clock at night, I 
inquired what made you stay away till 
so late as that You refused to tell me 
When I insisted on knowing you said you 
would tell me, but not until a couple of 
years had passed But I have got your 
secret I wish I had never known it 
Rohmi called yesterday to show me the 
cloth and tbe ornaments you hive given 
her Such a wicked impudent woman she 
is She did it to hurt and insult me, I 
know But I bore with her and let her go 
unhirmed 

"What will you say now 5 I had un 
bounded faith in you you know I had 
My heart is broken I wish we should 
not meet wben you come Would you 
kindly drop i line to say when you are 
going to come home' I request this 
favour because I want to go to my father's 
house before your return home I shall 
know how to get your uncle to consent 
to my going ' 

In due course Gobindalal received bis 
wife's letter When he had read it, he was 
as much pained as surprised It was like 
a bolt from the blue Tbe language in 
which it was couched made him for a 
moment doubt that it w as written by his 
wife But there coald be no question 
about it, for he well knew her hand 

By the same post tbere had come a few 
more letters which be afterwards opened 
and read one after the other Among 
these was one from Brahmananda, who 
wrote as follows — 
My Dear Sir, 

I am obliged to communicate with you 
on a very painful subject A rumour is 
afloat (though 1 do not believe one word 
of it) that you are in a criminal intrigue 
with my niece, Kohim, and that you have 
given seven thousand rupees' worth of 
ortrunents to her This is scandalous, nnd 
injurious to us But who do you *' 
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the inventor of it is ' Would yon believe 
me' They name jour wife I was astonish- 
ed to hear it, for I never dreamed of any 
harm from your quarter I am a poor man 
and have ever lived under the protection of 
your nncle I communicate my grievance 
to you, and I earnestly hope that you 
will do justice in the matter 

Yours sincerely 
Brabniananda Ghose 
Gobindalal was amazed Bhramar had 
rubricated this ? Was it possible ? The 
more he pondered over it the more per 

Elexed he was At length he decided tint 
e must at once start For home bo lie told 
his na/6, and through lum lus tenantry 
that he wis going home the next day the 
pretext put forward being tbit the climate 
of the place did not agree with bis health 
Accordingly a boit wis got readj, and 
oa the following day Gobindalal started 
homeward with his attendants 

CHAPTER VSJV 
Wh> had she thought Bhramar, let her 
hushand go 7 If he had stayed at home 
the mystery of this disgraceful rumour 
would have been easily solved and she 
■would have been spared tbc cruel anxiety 
she was labouring under She was m a 
passion with her husband for the proofs 
she had of his llliciflove for Rohiui seemed 
to spealc \ery strongly against turn This 
troubled her very much making ber miser 
able and talcing the sweetness out of her 
daily bread „ , , , , , ^ . 

On tbe very day that Gobindalal left to 
return home the nnik sent by post an 
intimation of his departure to Krishna 
kanta The letter rcacheit him four or 
five days before Gobindalal arrived When 
Bbramar beard that her husband was 
coming home she wrote a letter to ber 
mother, which she secretly sent by a 
v.omnn of a low caste,forhernati\e\iltage 
was only a few miles oft from Handrn 
gram She pretended <he was in the 
i\ orst of health and-n'ked her mother to 
send for her immediately on receipt of her 
letter She warned ber at the same time 
that in the letter they nouH write they 
were to make no mention ortbe state of 
her health 

When her mother reeeived her letter, 
she naturally became very anxious Had 
It been any other person he might have 
suspeeted that there sva<t «omctlunp 
wrong Dut the mother easily swillowcd 



what her daughter wrote She wept and 
showed the letter to her husband, who at 
ber instance sent a palanquin and bearers 
the next day with a letter in which he 
made n pretext of Ins wifes illness to it 
quest Knshnalcauta to send their daughter 
to their house for a few days 

Knsbnakanta was m a fix It did not 
seem to him right to allow his Jaughter 
in law to go to her father's house, since 
Gobindalal was coming home and would 
arrive shortly Nevertheless he ought not, 
he thought, to refuse tolet ber go, consider 
ing that her mother was ill and wished to 
see her He reflected for a while aud de- 
cided that she might go only for four days 
On his return home Gobindalal heard 
that his wife had gone to her father's but 
that a palanquin and bearers should be 
sent that day to bring her He was great 
ly annoyed Did she not 1 now bim better 
than to believe n flying rumour nnd con 
elude that he was m the guilt ? If she did 
not care to hate the slightest regard for 
his feehngs why should he have any for 
hers? She was certainly going to ex 
tremes She would he sorry for it one 
day I He expressly told his mother not 
to bring ber , and Ivnsbnakanta said 
nothing but allowed bis nephew to have 
his own will 

CII \PTER \XV 
After Gobindalal s return home some 
days had pissed, and lihrainnr came not, 
for no one went for her Gobindalal 
thought that she was going farther than 
she bad a right to that her attitude v as 
defiant and that lie must teach her a les 
son Nevertheless be felt a pang w henever 
he looked around the vacant room How 
very strange it seemed to him that there 
could be any misunderstanding between 
himselfand his wife The icry thought 
of it woull bring tears into his eyes 
However painful the scpiratiou from her 
wns at times he would feci veryancry 
when be thought tint her behawour was 
most unbecoming Uby did she not tell 
her susmcions to him? Sometimes heal 
lowed himself to he so carried away by 
lus pission tint he thought he would 
never see her face again 

Days went by and Gobindalal fcltso 
sad and lonely that at length he rcsolred 
to get over bis trouble b? gmog 1 im«elf up 
to the thought of Kohmf Ife bad tried to 
lorgct kohmi « hilc he b id been no aj , but 
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in vain Ofl and on her pensive face (for 
so it appeared to bun) would come floating 
before his mind in spite of lnm, chasing 

""away all his virtuous thoughts Now he 
wanted to welcome the thought of Kohmi 
ns a meat] 9 whereby to drown Ins sorrow 
But he little thought that m doing so he 
would be tal mg a most dangerous cour e 
—a deadly poison in order to be rid of a 
httle aifment winch could be cured by i 

^ simple remedy 

^ Gobmdalal was enamoured of Rohioi 
and now ne gave the runs to his passion 
and he continued until Ins heart fluttered 
for her ns it had never done 

One wet evening Gohiudalal was seated 
10 a bower near the garden house where he 
commanded a full view oF tin. tank It 
was the rainy season lie wis Untitling 
of Rohini and he looked sad and 
thoughtful The rain was falling and the 
gloom of evening was enhanced by the 
thick black clouds which overspread the 
sky Through the growing darkness and 
the ram Gobmdalal could sec a woman 
descending the stairs of the ghat at no 
% ery great distance from w here lie sat He 
called out to warn her that the stairs were 
shpperj in the ram and tbat she should be 
verv careful lest she mi a ht catch a fill 

The wind whistled among tbe trees and 
the rain pattered Whether the woman 
had heard him properlj we cannot tell 
but she set do\n her pot at th» ghat 
mounted the stairs again and walked to 
ward the garden Corning to the garden 
door she pushed it open and entered clos 
ing it behind her Then slowly sbe moved 
up to where Gobmdalal sat 

' Rohini 1 cried Gobmdalal an ngrce 
able surprise tn irking his tone Why 
have you come out m the rain Rolnm ' 

Did j-ou call jcoe sir said_Rohini I 
thought you called me 

' No said he hut I c tiled out to saj 
that the stairs were slippery One might 
cati.h i fill stepping carelessly you know 
But w hy do you stand in the ram 5 

She found courage and stepped into the 
hower 

'Oh what mil u p-r^jon tbink if he 
•should see us alone together and in such a 
solitary place ^ \ou expos™ yourself to 
«c indal 

I do not care said Rolnm lla\e 
^ou not b-ard the rumour ? 

I have hc«aid But is it true that 
it was itnentcd and spread by Dhramar' 



'I will tell you But shall we be talk 
mg here 7 

' No , come w ith me <=aid Gohmdnlal 
Tbey walled a fen paces and entered 
the garden house Modesty will not per 
mitusto give the tall they had together 
Suffice it to say that when Rohim left this 
evening she was satisfied tint she had oh 
tamed a pretty fust hold upon Gobmdalal s 
mind 

CHAPlER WVI 
We love and admire e\erytlnng beauti 
ful m nature \ou admire the wings of a 
butterfly I am delighted r hen I see a 
rainbow an the skv \ou love flowers 
hecausc they please you ft hy should I 
not love a prettj young girl if she pleases 
me' It is no sin to hive and to love is 
natural 

Thus reasoned G jhindalal in his mind 
Thus even will a saint reason on the first 
setp to nun Gobiodalal was so fascmat 
ed bj Rohini s beauty that he thought it 
was no sin to wish together His pas 
ston for her consumed him night and day 
like a flame Sigh after bigh broke from 
him and lie seemed to bave no wish no 
thought no hope beyond her This went 
on for a time till one da* in an evil hour 
he shpp-d aad so d himself to the devil 

knshnakanta knew nothing of I113 going 
wrong but after a time it got to his ears 
\\ hen he b-ard it he was much grieved for 
he dearly Io\td his nephew This must 
not be overlooked he thought and it 
seemed to him that a timely admonition 
might make hun turn and repent But he 
had been ill for some days past and con 
sequently was not able to lea\e Ins chnm 
ber Goliindalal went ever* daj to «ee Ins 
uncle bat as the servants were always by 
Knshnakauta did not hie to saj- any 
thing to Ins nephew in their presence 
But the old mans illness in reaped He 
went from bad to worse find be thought 
that if he did not sp*ak to fits n*phew vet 
he m ght n B ver have an opportunity for 
he felt that he was not long for the world 
One day being on a usit after he had 
returned *ery late at n ght from the 
garden Gohmdalal sat 1 How do you feci 
tonight uncle? knshnakanta said 
nothing he signed to the servants to 
lea\c the room What made -\ou stay 
aw ly so late ns this ' he said Gohinda 
lal nude ns if he di I not hear him an! 
onlv coughed as lie tooK bis handtofeel the 
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pulse He startled , for it seemed to 
him that Ins pulse beat was so faiatas 
to he scarcely perceptible He abruptly 
left the room, saving only that lie would 
be back in a little time 

Without losing a minute Gobindalal 
hastened to the physician * Oh, come quick, 
sir," said he as soon as lie saw him, 1 uncle 
seems so \ery bad just now , and I no so 
afraid ' The physician, who had noticed no 
premonitory symptoms to fear anything of 
the kind, looked rather amazed However, 
he made haste to take a few pills and 
walked oft with Gobindalal with hurried 
steps On reaching the house they quick 
ly went and entered Knshnakanta s room 
The old man looked rather alarmed When 
the physician hid felt his pulse, he asked 
him if he feared anything worse 

'I cannot issure you, sir, that there is 
no reason for apprehending anything of 
the kind, said the physician in a serion a 
tone of voice 

Knshnakanta understooS the drift of 
his words Do you think my end is 
near ? he asked again 

' I do not know 1 mean to wait and 
see what effect this meduine bas on you, 
and thenlmaybcable to give my opinion, 
he returned, off-nag him a pill which he 
wished him to swallow in i little water 
But Knshnakanta instead of taking the 
pill dropped it mto the spit hotat his side 

The physician looked up with some sur 
prise 

"You need not mind my not wishinsr to 
take any medicine ' said Knshnakanta 
"It won't— it cm t do auy good to an old 
man like me whose last liour is at hand 
I would rather wish all of you to chant 
the praise of God as the only remedy 
that can do any real good to me now 

There w as an awful silence m the room 
No one «poke a word, nor stirred hand 
or foot Knshnakanta alone sang a 
hymn, one he loved to sing and his 
face betrayed no signs of fear After a 



while lie sud to Gobindalal, "Opeo the 
drawer and take out my will The key is 
there " 

Gobindalal took out the key from under 
neath the pillow where it used to be kept, 
opened the drawer, and taking out the will 
handed it to his uncle 

' Call my clerks here and all the respect 
able men of the village, said he to 
Gobindalal 

In a little time the room was crowded , 
and .Knsbnakanti told one oJ his clerks 
to read out the w ill When he had finished 
be declared that he wished to change the 
will, and ordered the clerk to write a 
fresh one 

"A fresh will ? ' said he, looking up to 
his master a face 

I do not mean my changes in tbe 
wording of the u ill, said Knshnakanta 
' Only— Here he paused, and tbe clerk*" 
looked inquinngly at him " 

'—Only, he continued, "jou ore to 
leave out Gobindalal s name, and in its 
stead to put his wife's Write also that 
after her death her half share of the estate 
will go to her husband ' 

All were silent, am! no one d-ired to 
speak a word Hie clerk looked significant 
ly it Gobindalal, who hy a motion of 
Ins head told Inm to write as lie was hid 

\\ lien the writing was finished.Knshna 
kanta signed the will and asked the 
witnesses to put their signatures to it 
After which he took up the will again and 
signed as one of the witnesses 

In the will Gobindalal had" not a 
farthing To his wife wis given his half 
share of the property 

Thatdij toward the small hours of the 
morning Knshnakanta breathed his last 
and even to his last moments the name of 
God dwelt upon his hps 

(To be continued ) 

Truishtcd 13 C Roy 
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its heart's content and express its feelings w ould lie alone with its imaginings, as the 

to its own satisfaction Creator broods o\er His own creation 

This freedom of solitude is what my Translited by 

mind is fretting for day ind night it Surendravatii Tvgore 
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CHAPTER \X\II 

KRISHWKANTA S death was lamented 
by young and old (or although like 
most neb men he was proud of bis 
wealth and power he was charitable kind 
and well meaning and always ready to 
help any one in trouble So his death as 
might be expected produced a great sensa 
tion in the village A great man had 
passed away said some Others declared 
that the village had lost in hitn a fn~nd 
and protector There was one an old 
man who m somewhat poetic language 
observed that in time of trouble he was 
their chief refuge while generally speaking 
he might be compared to the charitable 
banian whose thick foliage and long 
out spread ng branches afford a cool shade 
to weary and sun smitten travellers on the 
way 

krishnakanta s loss was greatly felt by 
his relations most of all by Bhramar She 
was sent for by her mother m law a day 

' or two after this sad event (or she must 
not now he allowed to stay aw ay at her 

Mather s When she arrived she wept 
aloud for krishnakanta 

On any other occasion Bhramar would 
have resolved to have that unpleasant 
matter— the matter touching Rohmi— out 
of her husband even though it might have 
been thought likely to lead to a scene hut 
this was not the time and her heart was 
full ol sorrow On her arrival she was 
crying and she cned bitterly when she 
saw ber husband Gohmdalal too sbed 

. tears plentifully for by his uncle s death the 
family sustained a heavv domestic loss 

Both Bhramar and Gohmdalal conclu 1 
ed that before the matter could b- s-ttled 
they must wait until the customary 
period of mouraing was over Bhramar 



said Gohmdalal one day in tones of great 
regret I want to talk to you but we 
must wait a fen days 

She felt as though she would cry W ith 
an effort however she checked her emo 
tion Just as you please she only said 

That day passed The sun rose and 
sank and rose and sank again and many 
times after that But no one perceived 
that a change had come over Bhramar 
No one kne v that a cloud hung over her 
mind that i cankerworm bad got into 
her to eat into her vitals She was very 
different from what she used to be On 
her face was missed that smile which was 
once her own \et sbe smiled and 
Gobmdalal smiled But where was the 
smile which belonged to them in the days 
past and which seemed to spring from the 
very core of their hearts' Where was the 
smile which at one time seemed to say 
they were very happy and could never be 
more happy ? Then Bhramar was proud 
that she had a hushand so handsome anil 
so very kind and loving Then Gobmdalal 
was thankful and happy in the thought 
that he had a wife so devoted and so very 
good But these feelings were replaced by 
a coolness to which they had been Strang 
ers before 

They were not what they used to be 
There was something strange in their be 
haviour m all things They talked little 
if at all and were often at a loss to know 
what to sav though not long before thev 
had a world of things to say and never 
tired of talking There was now to be 
marked an absence of that love which was 
strikingly noticeable in all their actions 
b*fore Often from his gloom which was 
so trying to him Gohmdalal loved to seek 
refuge ia the comforting thought of Rc 
Poor Bhramar ' she in her anjfimh 
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upon Death to take her, for she had no 
pcat-e, no inppiness in her 

CHAPTER XXVIIF 
Knshnakanta's sraddha* went off 
hippily It was performed in a grand style 
Heaps of money were expended Feasts 
were held for days together, and largesses 
were gi\en to Brabnians in a hountiful 
manner To poor people cloths were dis 
tnhuted, and lots of money were given 
away in alms Those who were Ineads of 
Kmhnakaata declared that not less than 
a lac of rupees wa" spent, some again, 
who were not very well disposed towards 
him, obsened that the expenditure could 
not have exceeded twenty thousand rupees, 
even taking the most liheral view of vt 
The actual sum expended, however, was a 
little over fifty thousand 

For some days there was great bustle 
and excitement in the village Haralal 
had come home , and heing the eldest son 
of his father, according to the rule the 
sraddha ceremony was gone through by 
him 

\fter it was over Haralal wanted to 
look at the fresh will made hy his Hte 
father The will was read out m the 
presence ol a few friends and relations 
Although it seemed that Haralal had a 
design, there were so many witnesses to 
the will that it was useless for him to try 
to carry it out So one day without any 
more ado he left the house and was gone 

' I bring you good news," said Gobrada 
lal to his wife 

"What good news?' asked Bhramar 
as slie looked up, wondering what was 



property It has been given you by will " 
* No T You are the lord of it " 
"Properly sneaking I have nothing to 

do with it,' said Gobindalal 

"But what is mine is yours, and w hat 

is yours is turtle, ~yfu vrnintit ireny ft" 

she siid 

"It won't do for you to talk like this, 
Bhramar There is a deal of difference 
between you and me nowaday " 

"Oh, how could you say so I" she said 
' \ou pain my heart to talk like thu ' 

"But the property is yours," he said 
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'I will not lne on your bounty. I will 
ucjt he a. burden on you, I say " 

His words pained her extremely, but 
presently she felt a pride swelling low 
heart "What do you mean to do then f 
she said, looking up to his face 

"I will earn my own bread,' said 
Gc>bindalal 

"Earn your bread ! what do yon 
ra£an ?'* , 

"I mean I will w ork for my hrefld, ana 
I do not mind going to any distant part 
of the world to earn it " 

"But the property," slid Bhramar, 
"W^s acquired hy your father, and as^rou 
are his heir, not 1, your uncle had no right 
todispose of it in the nay lie had done 
TI»c"m11iS illegal and cannot stand I do 
not speak my own views on the subject, 
but this is the opinion ol my father who 
asserted thit the will was illegal " 

"Why, do you mem to say that my 
uncle's procedure was illegal and wrong ? 
1 -im sure he knew better And since he 
ua s given the property to you. it is pro- 
perly and legally yO»rs, and I have no 
right whatsoever to it " 

"Well, if you think so I am ready to 
make it over to you m w nting," she said. 

"And am I sneakingly to accept the 
mft at your hands 

"Snealmgly ! Oh, what \« this you 
g a y 1 You know that I am hut your 
servant " 

"It is all very fine to say that but 
words will npt mend matters now, I tell 

ytJU ' 

'Ob,what have I done 1 1 was given 
m marriage to you when I was a little 
girl, and now I am seventeen And all 
tbese years 1 have heen with you, know- 
nig nothing but you Under your tender ' 
care I have grown nnd you have heen ever 
so fond of me What have I done that 
yrfu are so hard upon me ? Oh, tell me 
what I have done " 

"Van. kjiArv.— wiiftuJaw '& tvOI" 
said Gobindalal 

"Oh, 1 am very sorry I went to my 
father's I went because 1 was angry with 
you— my own hushmd But I am very 
sorry for it 1 ask a thousand pardons. 
Will you not forgive me? Oh, I know , 
nothing beyond you " 

And Bhramar fell at her husband's feet 
arid wept 

Gobindalal spoke not a word There 
was his wife, a supplicant at his feet. 
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entreaticg him to take pity aud Forgive 
her, hut he spoke not a word He was 
thinking of Kobioi Hon beaut if j1 and 
clever she was 1 And what was Bhramar 
hy her side' What recommendation had 
she save that she was a good and gentle 
girl ? But be did not mean to forsake her , 
be wanted only to live apart From her for 
a time And Robim— he could tbrow her 
over any moment wheu lie had got tired 
of her 

' Oh, have pity on me, ' entreated 
SBhramar, her eyes bathed in tears ' Speak 
a kind word, oh, do O God ' and thi« 
was in store for me 1 ' 

Her appeal surely rose to heaven, but 
Gobindalal paid no heed to jt 

"Oh, speak hut one kind word," she 
urged again ' Will yon not ? ' 

"I want to leave you, 1 said Gobindalal 
deliberately, and steeling his heart against 
all pity 

She was stunned She said no more 
She rose from her lowly position , paused , 
moved op to the door Going out she 
stnmbled, fell down and swooned away 

CHAPTER XXIX 
' What have I done that yon want to 
leave me ' This question Bhramar never 
put to Gobindalal, but after the scene 
described in the preceding pages this was 
upon her mmd night and day Gobindalal 
too asked himself what her fault was 
Bhramar was surely in the wrong he 
thought, for she ought to have considered 
before she wrote such a sharp letter to 
him We will, however, give the debate 
that he had witli bis conscience 

Gobindalal Her fault is she was 
jealous And isn t it quite as had as 
anything ? 

Os)ifEfijjyiR.a Vjidn.K<Jin.H. •gi/yivywyyi. 
to be jealous ' You cannot deny your 
illicit connection w ltb Rohioi 

G When she first had her suspicions 
I w as quite innocent 

C lies , but in your mind you knew 

J oa were guilty And since by your con 
uct yon gave your wife reason to be 
jealous as much before as after committing 
yourself to evil, could sbe bave been any 
thing bu^ jealous ? 

}l G But it seems to me that bad she 
not been lealous I should never have gone 
wrong Do we not sometimes drive an 
honest man to go astray by giving him a 
bad nam** ' 
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C The f mlt then, in your opinion, 
lies not at the door of him who goes to 
the bad, but bim who gives him a had 
name ]\ice argument this ' 

G Nice or not nice, I am sore she 
ought never to have gone to rer father's 
since she w as told tbat I w as coming home 
and was on the way Besides I think she 
could never have found it in her beart to 
write such a stinging letter to me if she 
bad had the least regard lor my feelings 

C If she knew that she had had good 
grounds for her suspicion sbe was perfectly 
justified in acting as she had done 
Can a w lfe see her husband go wrong and 
not resent it ' 

G Bat she knew nothing for certain , 
and she acted on a mere rumour, which she 
should not bave done She ought to have 
asked me 

C And did you care to ask her ? 

G I did not 

C Then how could you hold her wrong 
for ne\er telling ber suspicions to you' 
But that's not it I w ill tell yon what it 
really is 

G And that is ' 

C It is just this \ou took a fancy 
to Rohim, and so you wished in your 
mind to get her But why did Krishna 
kanta give your sbare of the property to 
your wife 7 Because, besides leehng sure 
she would soon want to make it over to 
you, be hoped tbat such a step might open 
your eyes to yonr folly and win you back 
from the path you are treading 

G She does want to make it over to 
me, but I will not accept it, not I 

C Why ? The property is yours It 
was acquired by your late father, and you 
are his heir 

G But since my ancle, on his death 

mine 

C lour uncle had no right to bestow 
it upon your wife He knew that very 
well , but he did so, thinking it might dis 
enchant von, as I have saitl, and make 
you turn from the path you are pursuing 

G But I will not stoop to accept a 
gift from my wile I bad much rather 
starve than do so 

C In other words you would sooner 
give up your wife and give up your pro 
perty than lose Rohini Weil, then go 
your way II you are resolved upon y Our 
ruin no one can help it 
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CHAPrUK XXX 
Gobindalal's raotlicr had heard of her 
son's irregularities She had noticed his 
apathetic behaviour to his wife, but she 
cared not to try to set things to rights 
again The lact was she had hecome 
jealous and illdisposed towards her 
daughter m law for the reason of her son's 
share of the property heing made over to 
her Sue might have cared to do every 
thing for her had she heen able to see tliat 
in disposing, as he had done, of Gohinda 
lal s share of the property Knshnakaiita 
had heen actuated by nothing hut an 
antious earnestness to correct his nephew 
She thought that henceforth she was to be 
dependent on her daughter in law , that 
she was to have no will of her own but 
to bend in all tilings to hers, which she 
could never bear For this reason she 
resolutely made up her mind to pass the 
remaining dajs of her life in the holy 
place, Benares On another occasion 
when she had expressed a desire to go and 
live there Gobindalal had opposed Now 
when she spoke her mind to him he readily 
and gladly consented to take her up there 

Ontheveryday that she had a talk with 
her son Bhramar went to her father's for a 
few days When she expressed her wish 
to go on a visit to her parents her mother 
inlaw made no objection but wittingly 
consented to her going Vtlnle his wife 
was nwaj Gobindalal raised upwards of 
a He of rupees by disposing of a fen jew els 
ofhis own, and also by eflecting, under 
the rose, the sale of a small estate, which 
he held in his own name Afterwards 
having fixed an auspicious day for their 
departure he wrote to inform Ins wire of 
it, asking her to come at once Bhramar 
made not a daj s delay, but came directly 
on receipt of her husband s letter O i her 
arrival she entreated her mother in law 
With tears in her eyes not to leave her 
?i\ufit y&t sh-di Tfan -mis n *raw not 
ignorant girl and knew nothing of house 
keeping, and that if she went she should 
keenly feel her absence in all things Her 
mother in law by way of comforting her 
said that after she was gone her daughter 
would take care of her and help her with 
her advice in all household affair? ' Be 
sides' she added ' y ou have now heeome 
the rn.stress of the house and yon must 

ft l^t y ° Ur dQt ? bon « « «"«ous 
it may at first seem to jou Come, drv 



your tciri, and don't make yourself miser 
able for nothing " But Bhramar kept cry 
tog and would not he comforted 

Presently she rose and went to seek her 
hushand A vague fear that this might be 
their last metting troubled her very much 
finding hini, and falling at his feet, weep 
ipg, she said, "\ouare going to accom 
panj mother , tell me, oh, tell me, I pray, 
when I may expect you back " 

"That 1 cannot tell But I have no 
very great mind to return," he said 

hhe stilled a pang She gulped down a- 
sob that rose m her throat "What dot 
care ' ' she said to herself springing to her 
feet abruptly "I can take poison and be 
rid of my trouhle for ever " 

The day on which they were to start 
soon came The railway station where 
theywereto take tram was ahout two 
miles from their -village The auspicious 
hour for their departure was at hand, and 
the porters were busied in taking out the 
trunks and other baggage to carry them 
to the station Such of the servants as 
were to accompany their mistress were 
ordered to keep ahead and walk with the 

Sorters The women of the neighbour 
ood were assembled to *ee Gohindalal's 
mother depart , and they shed tears with 
her daughter because she was going to 
leave theui and her home for ever It was 
sooa time to depart She went and howed 
down before their household gort , and 
great was ber emotion when, kissing her 
daughter and bidding her neighbours 
farewell she seated herself m the palan 
quin to I e home to the station, leaving 
Gobindalal to follow 

Meanwhile Gobindalal went to take 
leave of Ins wife On entering her room 
he found her in tears "Bhramar," *aid he 
1 I am going to accompany mother ' *~ 
She quickiv bruihe' away her tears 
"Mother is going to live permanently at 
Benares And you— are you not going to 
re'eurn ' s"he said 

Gobindalal made no answer, he was 
rather surprised at the manner of her 
putting the question His wife, receiving 
no answer, said again ' Vou have often 
told iue there is nothing like heing truth 
Jul Tell me truly when you -will get! 
back I am sure you will not tell men' 
fiKehood i 

'Well 1 don't like to hoax anyore " he 
said Truth to say, Iha.\e no mind to 
return " 
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"Why hive jou no mind' Will you 
not tell me ' ' 

' Since j ou ask me I must tell \ on that 
I hate to be a hanger on ' 

'Oh, how jou pam me to talk like 
this 1" 

"\laybe I do But did you ever care 
to think that voa were taking an unadws 
ed step when you went to your father's ' ' 

"I didn't, and I repented for it after- 
wards I fell at your feet and craved your 
pirdon Oh, is it such t great offence 
that it cmnot be forgiven 7 Will you not 
Tbrgive and forget p To forgive is divine 
you said it yourself 

' \es , but 30a are the possessor of the 
half share 01 the estate I shouldn t w onder 
if you think that you are now free to do 
as you like " 

"Oh, you wrong ine to talk like this 
But 3 ou do not know what I have been 
doiog Look at tbts paper, do ' 

Through her father s help Bhramar had 
inide over *he half share of the property 
to her hushand, and the paper she now 
placed m his hind was a deed of convey 
anceduly executed and registered 

When Gohindalal had glanced over it 
he tore up the paper 1 will notaccepta 
gift from you,* he said 

* It is useless to destroy it," she sud 

* There is a copy of it at the Registrar s 
office, my father Ins told me " 

"I don't care 1 will not accept a pie 
at your hands, that's all Now good bye " 

"When do jou come hack 5 ' she asked 
agiin 

* I don't know I may not ' 

' OIi, how can you be so cruel ? ' 
"I tell you seriously 1 ha\e no mind to 
return " 

„ "Is there not One ahove she gasped 
s *orth in apiteous wailing tone 

' Spare now your sermon, please It is 
getting late,— I mnst he off ' 

His words smote heavily on her heart 
She felt as if tome one had struck her 1 
deadly blow Teirs started to her eyes, 
hut by an uncommon effort she quickly 
mastered them and «ent them hack to the 
source from which they sprung ' Go," she 
said w ith agony in her c>e, "and return 
lot if tint, as you siy, be your intention 
r * an innocent, you know I an, and yet 
you want to fonnke me But rememkr 
there is a God 1 Remember you wilt hive 
to repent one day * If you think you cm 
End one wh j van loxe ma as truly and 



devotedly as I love you, jou are greatly 
mistaken Bat you will find your mistake 
oneda^ I ^m sure you will Then you 
will seek me, and you will know the agony 
of remorse when you think what a grave 
wrougyouLa\e done me Go, say you 
willnotcome again if 30a like But if I 
have heen e\er faithful to you, as faithful 
in thought as m deed, I say you will seek 
me , you will come to me agam.andyou 
will call me by my name as fondlj as you 
used to do, and weep hitter tear 1 * ' 

Here her feelings choked her She 
could say 110 more She HI on her knee*, 
stooped to kiss his feet, then rose and left 
the room 

CmPTLR \XXI 
At one time when she was very happy 
with her busbaud, Bhramar had lost a 
child, a boy, at her lying in, and now the 
reminiscence of that sad incident sened to 
add fuel to the flame of her grief She holted 
herself into her room and bewailed the loss 
of bercbild, throw ing herself downonthe 
hare floor ' O mj child, ray haby," she 
wailed," w here are you gone 5 Had you been 
alive could your father ha\e e\cr thought 
of leaving mc 7 For your sake he would 
ha^ehorne with me even if I had heen a 
hid and quirrelsome woman He would 
have o^e^looked for your sake a hundred 
faults m me Come, my sweet one, oh, 
come and be the comforter of your poor 
unhappj mother Oh, pity and return ' 
Cannot one, who is dead, be restored to 
his sorrowing mother 

With bended knees and joined palms 
she implored God why He could be so 
cruel to her ' Say Thou, O God, she con 
tinued, "what 1 have done to deserve this 
punishment My child 1 ha\e lost, ray 
fiusbind has left me 1 Oh, why could his 
heart be turned against me who loved him 
hetter than life itself How happy we 
were, bow well we loved each other His 
love had turnedourhomemto an Eden, and 
I thought myself the liippiest of women 
in the world Oh it is so hard '—so hard • 
To hive won the greatest joy that life 
can give— and th *u to lo c e it all ' ' 

It seemed to her tint Go<I was cruel, 
and she coul 1 do nothing but weep So 
she wept and cried, and "he pnyed God 
toenJher «orroi\s by putting an end to 
her existence 

Leivin^ his wif. Gobiptl llil walked 
]*ciisi\elv to t*i~ outer house lit 
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sting of his conscience How happy he 
had been with her ! The thought of it 
was enough to draw a tear from his eye 
He could not hilt flel that he was doing 
her a great wrung Her unselfish love, 
whicb was ever eloquent in her eyes— 
eloquent equally in everything she did or 
said, he remembered lie could feel that 
wbat he was going to leave he could 
nowbere have again He thought he 
would go back to her and tell her that he 
■would soon return and th*\t lie was 
ashamed of his unjust behaviour to her 
and was sorry But he lacked the moral 



courage to go back to her and siy it So 
He thought he must go now, for lie was 
jtot going to leave her for good, and coolil 
c ome back whenever he liked Thus 
thinking he mounted his horse which was 
,ust then brought in saddled, and was 
B oon off In a minute lie dismissed all 
gainful thoughts from Ins mind , and as he 
r ode on be found himsell thinking of 
£ohim whose beautiful face floated before 
jus mind's eye 

End of Part I 
( To be continued ) , 
Tran«iated fly D C Rot 



THL LOST JEWLLS 
By Sir Rabin-dra"-^" Tagore 



M\ boat was moored beside an old 
bathing ghat of the river, almost in 
ruins The sun hid set 
On the roof of the boat the boatmen 
were it their e\ ening praj er Against the 
bright hickground of the Western sk$- 
their silent worship stood out like a pic 
ture The waning tight was reflected on 
tbe still surface of the n\er m every cTc^> 
cate shade of colour from gold to steel hlue 
A huge house with broken windows, 
tumbledown vermdahs and all the ap 
pearince of old age was in front of me 
I sat alone on the steps of the ghat which 
were cracked by the fir reaching roots of 
a banyan tree A feeling of sadness began 
to come o\er me, when suddenlj I was 
startled to heara\oice asking 

Sir, where hi\e 30U come from 1 
I looked up ind saw a man who seemed 
half starved and out of fortune His fice 
liau a uttipiuatea loo"it sucn as is common 
among my countrymen who take up 
service nu iy from home His dirty coat 
of Assam silk was greasy and open at the 
front Ileappenred to be just returning 
from his d 13 s work and to he taking a 
nilkb} the side of the river at a time 
when he should ha\e been taking his 
evening meal 

The new comer took lus se it beside me 
on the steps I sml m answer to his 
question 



"I come from Ranchi " 

What occupation > ' 
"I am a merchant " 

What sort ? ' 
' A dealer in cocoons and timber " 

"WhatTiame^?^ - - — 

After a moment's" Hesitation I gave a 
name but it was not my own 

Still the strangers curiosity was not 
S&^rfed Again he questioned me 

^NQt ba\e you come here lor ? ' / 
I repS^l 

"For a change of air " 

Mj cross-exafcs*qer seemed a little as 
tomshed He said \ 

•Well sir I ha\c bet'u.enjojing the air 
of this place for nearly six 3 ears and with 
it I have taken a daily average of fifu 
grains of quinine, hut I have not noticed 
that I have benefited much " 

I replied 

* Srnl you must acknowledge that, 
after Ranchi, I sliafl find the air of this 
place sufficient of a change" 

* Yes indeed " said lie "More than you 
bargain for But where will you stay 
here ' ' 

Pointing to the tumble-down house* 
ibo\e the ghat, I said / 
' Then. 

I think my friend had a suspicion that I 
had come in scirch of hidden treasure 
Howler he did not pursue the subject. 
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postgraduate coll eft e class also means a professor 
teaching some students Rivalry between the two 
sets of professors nod students is not nonsensical 
for it is a thins which has meaning and can be odder 
stood as in fact it is not unthinkable It may of 
course be very foolish or unwise to permit such 
rivalry But the Post graduate Teaching Co ntmttee 
has allowed this meaningless and foolish thing to 
exist as between some mofussil colleges and the Um 
versity Does that thing which is entirely senseless 
| n the sense of meaningless and fool sh) with a a 
tad us of three miles become perfectly sensible and 
wisebetween lostitutions at a distan e of three ha n 
dred miles from each other * 

\or does it seem axiomatic to us that rivalry 
between a university professor and his class and 
a college professor and his class must necessarily be 
on heal thy 

We have never urged any objections against ap 
plying a part 6f the fee fund of the Lniversity to 
farther postgraduate teaching Our objection is 
against tocK&siag the fees in order to obtain an addi 
tional sarplns Examination fees are levied for effi 
ciently conducting examinations If there be some sur 
plus —and there is egnerally every probability of snch 
a surplns because it is impossible to esti nate before 
hand the exact total amount of examination expenses 
and the exact total number of examinees and levy 
fees accordingly —it may certainly be applied to any 
good purpose S \1 has set np an objection which 
we have never orged and has demo! shed this ima 
gtnary objection to his complete satisfaction We 
should have liked to have his defence of the eafianee 
meat of the examination fees but he has not favour 
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Hs K.c , hare actually benefited by post graduate 
teaching whereas undergraduate examiners may or 
mav not How would S M Ilea legislative enact 
meuttolevy a supertax on these products of the 
university to further postgraduate teaching? But 
they are tough customers whereas the under graduate 
eiamiuees are weak lambs who can be easily fleeced 



Examination fees can be justly increased only if 
without such enhancement the examinations cannot 
he conducted with adequate efficiency, but for no 
other reason 

An analogy is nnt a conclusive argument The 
soldier knows befire enlistment that his duty would 
be implicit obedience and therefore after he has 
enisled it is not for him to argue in the way that 
S \1 s imaginary soldier is supposed to do Similar 
ly when the examinee has paid the enhanced fee 
(suppos ng the enhancement is sanctioned by the 
Government of Ind a) he would certainly not h- so 
foolish as to ask the university not to spend the 
surplus m a particular beneficial way But he or his 
advocate is certainly entitled to object to the en 
hancement as the soldier is entitled not to enl st 
he is entitled even to object to conscription and take 
the consequences But as S M has not given at a 
defence or justification of the enSancemear of fees 
we need not w rite more on the point. 

To have a good thing money must be spent and 
must come in some way and therefore let us tar 
only those who cannot resist leaving all Super 
graduates m the comfortable enjoyment of their in 

No doubt the examinees nation will be benefited 
by his sacrifice bat is the nation only his ' Oris 
he and he alone 10 the best possible position to make 
a sacrifice ' 

S \1 displays Ins ignorance when he writes 
An objection has been cited against raia ng Univer 
sity examination fees on the ground that in a certain 
Technolog cai College m London a reduction of tni 
tion fees has been proposed to attract more students 
in these exceptional times " The real facts are that 
in the Final Report of the Royal Commission on 
University Education in I ondon a reduction offcea 
has been recommeoded in nil London Univers ty 
Colleges This Commission was appointed in 1010 
and its Report was presented in 1913 None of its 
recommendations therefore have or could pos-iblj 
hare anything to do with war conditions as the war 
began on July 28 191-t 
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CHAPTLR I 

IN due course Gobindtlal wrote to 
Handragram to Ins dew in to inform 
Turn of their ^ife nrmil in Benares 
Afteru-mls lie wrote occasion illy to tins 
officer but lieni.\cr c-ired to send n line 
to Ina wife, u Inch slie ntturallj took ^ry 
muih to lieirt 

The hst letter addre-aed to the dtw xu 



was from Golnndalal's mother This was 
to inform him thit Gohmdalal had recent 
ly left Benares 

Uhen Bhrainir heard tins she thought 
she must keep her cje on Rohini, for she 
conld not but feel some concern at this 
piece of intelligence As for Rohmi she 
kept at home nnd attended to her house 
hold work is usuil except when she went 
ont to the llimni tank to bathe nnd fetth 
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their drinking water from there. One day, 
however, Bhramar came to hear that 
Rohini was troubled with colic, in conse- 

Suence of which her uncle was obliged to 
o the cooking for himself. 
A few days atter she heard again, 
that Rohini had made up her mind to visit 
the shrine of Tarakeswara. People afflic- 
ted with troublesome and obstinate dis- 
cases go there to find relief, and Rohini's 
purpose to take a trip to the place was 
to seek divine aid in order to be cured 
of tier complaint. . 

.News reached Bhramar one day that 
Rohini had gone to Tarakeswara. When 
she heard it she regarded her conduct as 
very suspicious. "Who knows," said she 
to herself, "that her illness is not feigned, 
and her going to Tarakeswara is not a 
mere pretext for getting away from home 
and her lawful guardian ?" 

On leaving Rohini had told her uncle 
that she could possibly be not away longer 
than a week at most. Months passed 
away, but nothing was beard of her. Nei- 
ther had Bhramar had any tidings of her 
husband since he left Benares. Her anxiety 
for him preyed on her mind night and 
day. She wept and wept till it was 
feared it would seriously affect her 
health. At her request her sister-in-law 
wrote to ask her mother if she had got 
any letter from her brother. She wrote 
back to say that tiohindalal had been 
travelling over Joypur, Agra .and other 
places, and had lately gone over to Delhi 
where he had said he would make a few 
days' stay before he left to go elsewhere. 

Days passed, and Bhramar went to her 
father's house, thinking she might not feel 
very lonely and miserable there. But she soon 
found she was mistaken ; and she returned 
to her father-in-law's again. After a time 
she had a letter sent again to her mother- 
in-law. In reply she told her that she 
knew nothing of her son's whereabouts, 
for he had not long written to her. Bhra- 
mar's continual anxiety for her husband 
had already begun to teil upon her health. 
Before the end of a year her health gave 
Way, and she became confined to her bed. 

CHAPTER II. 
Hearing «f Bhramar's illness her father, 
Madhabiuath, went to see her at Han- 
dragram. Madhabinath Sircar was a 
handsome middle-aged man of two and 
forfy, though he looked four or five years 



younger. As to his character opinions vari- 
ed. According to many he was very shrewd 
and cunning. There were others (their 
number was not very small) who main- 
tained that he was a good and upright 
man. Whatever he really was it was ad- 
mitted on all hands that he was clever to 
the backbone; and, if thejxuth must be 
told, he was feared even by those who held 
a good opinion oi him. 
1 Bhramar was the only child of her 
parents. Madhabinath loved his daughter 
tenderly. The tears came into his eyes 
when he witnessed the wretched state of 
his daughter's health. Seeing her father 
weep, Bhramar burst out crying. For a 
while they wept in silence. "Papa," she 
said when they were a little composed, 
"I can feel 1 am not long for the world. 
I have a sum of money. I wish it could be 
put to good and charitable purposes. I 
wish you would sec to it. Won't you, 
dear papa ?" 

Madhabinath said nothing. Her words 
wrung his very heart-strings. He rose and 
walked off to the outer house. 

Madhabinath wept alone for a while. 
When he was somewhat settled, his grief 
gave way to a sadden feeling of indigna- 
tion. "Is there no one in the world," he said 
to himself, "who can punish the wretches 
who have made my daughter's life so un- 
happy?" As he meditated upon it his eyes 
gleamed, he clenched his fist ; he swore, "I 
will he revenged on them, I will. I will find 
out where tbey are it I have to cross hills 
and rivers to do it." 

Thus determined he grew more calm 
and returned to his daughter. He spoke 
words of comfort to her. "Come, don't 
talk of dying," he said. "I am sure you 
will soon get back your health, and you 
will see many happy days again." 

"Oh, I hhall never see any, I shall 
never get well again," she sighed. 

"Yon will, child. What's the matter 
with you ? You are not treated here as 
you ought. I will take you home to 
Rajagram with me, where you will be 
taken good care of, and where under 
proper treatment you will get perfectly 
well in a little time." 

. Bhramar's father's house was at Raja- 
gram, which, as we have said before, was 
only a few miles distant from Haridra- 
gram. Madhabinath stayed near his 
daughter for over two hours. After that 
.he ajfectionafcelv took leave of her, and 
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wentandsiw tlie den 111 He isked this 
officer if he hid got any letter from his 
mister 

*'No, sir," he sud, "we hive not long 
had any tidings of him " 

"Do you know any one with whom 
he is likely to correspond 

"I don't know Our much respected 
mistress writes from Benares to say thit 
she has not long hid any information of 
her son " 

* Madhabinith isked no more questions 
He "bide him goodbye and cime aw ay 

CHAPTER III 
Needless to say thit Madhabinith had 
heard allahout Gohindalil s illicit conncc 
tion with Rohim He wns resolved to 
trick them w lierev er they were , ind he 
said as he left the Kovs house, that he 
would leave no stone unturned to iccora 
phsh hts object, though it seemed the 
fugitives had taken all possible care to 
avoid everything by which their tracks 
could be discovered It suddenly occurred 
to lum thit Rohim s uncle was a poor 
man and thit it wis probihle he got from 
Gobindalil a raonthlj assistmce for Ins 
maintenance So thinking he turned his 
steps in the direction 01 the post office, 
which wis a few minutes' walk from the 
Koys' house 

A signhoird on the wall ot a mem 
thitched house with \erj insufficient 
light showed the post office The suh 
postraistcr was seited upon a stool at 
1 clumsj and \ery discoloured table of 
mango wood, on winch there were 
, letters, books, files, em elopes, stamps, 
1 pair ofsciles, a cum water phnl with a 
brush in it, an I a few otliT things 

The salirv of this ofhcial wis fifteen 
^rupees a month, nnd tint of the postrain 
■ under htm «e\ en rupees The former w ant 
ed often to make his luthonty felt, but 
the Htter was not of a \cr> yielding 
temper, and used to think tint the differ- 
ence betweeu them was just what there 
was between 'seven and fifteen annis ' 
Therefore whene\er Ins superior officer 
■ftts harsh and overheiring in his de 
meauour he told him to his fact, thit he 
^as not to put up with his hard word": 
. and that he was ture he should not 
hive to starve if nnvtlung ever happened 
that might lo«e him his situation \s 
the sub postraistcr was reiding his 
"obordinitca lecture, and Minting him 



to know that he wis the, mister there, 
Midhihmath with the circ'ess air of l 
man who had great confidence m himself 
walked up and stepped into the office 

Seeing a strange gentleman the suh 
postmaster stopped, and sit staring at 
his face like one who scarcely knew w hat 
to say Tor a moment it occurred to him 
that he ought to speak a w ord of welcome 
to the gentlemin hut is he had never 
learnt good manners which had never 
been a part of his education, he could do 
nothing hut sit still, looking very near 
like a dumh creature 

' Such in lllhred fellow ' ' Madlnbinath 
thought to himself Aloud he sard, 'A 
Brahmin I suppose' ' 

'Yes ' said the postmaster 

He how eel low, ind the postmaster 
invited him to stt down 

Madlnbinath looked about him for a 
seat, but as there was not mother saving 
the one on which the postmaster was 
seated he looked rather embarrassed 
The postman noticing this histened to 
tike a heap of torn reacted hooks from 
off an old rickety chur winch stood in 
one corner, and dusting it, placed it near 
the gentleman, inviting him very courte- 
ously to sit upon it 

' What s your nime ? I think your 
face is fainihir to me," said Madhabinath, 
looking complicently at the postman as 
he took his seit 

"Pleise, sir 1 am the postmin Mj 
nime is Handis 

"\ou ire a good soul I think I will 
hi\c 1 smoke Can t you procure a 
hookah ' ' 

Madlnhmath wis not in the hnbit of 
smoking, neither had he ever seen the 
postmin before His wanting lnm to 
procure a hookih wis a mere pretext for 
wishing to he ilone with the post 
master with whom he meant to have a 
private talk Handas, however, thought 
that the gentlemin wis the likely one to 
give lum 1 four anni hit or something 
like it, for he felt sure that he never meant 
to have his order earned out for nothing 

%\ hen Handas had gone (lie did not w ant 
to be asked twice) Madhihmath addres- 
sed the postmaster and said, "I have come 
to you for some informition " 

lhe postmister was a Dacca man 
However deficient in manners he might be, 
he understood his hasincss perfectly well' 
So with a faint smile on his hps he «aid, 
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' You !nvc come for an information 
Well' 

"I dare say you know Brahmanauda 
Gho=e >" 

"Bnhmananda 5 ^es,— no not well " 
Madhabinath could see at once by lus 
manner of ansnenng the question tint it 
would be pretty hard to draw him on hut 
by a b nt 

' Do you have any letters to the address 
of Brahmananda ? ' he asked again 

"^ou know this man, do you ' ' asked 
the postmaster 

'Whit has tint to do with what I 
want to know? I shall thank you to let 
me know what 1 want to 1 

Remembering the dignity of hts post, 
and thatjjc \\ as the master where he w ns 
which fact there was no one to dispute, 
the postmaster wondered in his mind how 
fin outsider could eier dare to talk to him 
in that fashion lie wis offended ' I am 
not hound— I mem the post office he 
sud, assuming a loot ofgrautv "to give 
you the information you want" With 
this he looked more grave, and drawing 
himself lip commenced weighing «ome 
letters with on nir which showed tint lie 
did not like to be disturbed m Ins work 

Mndhibtnitli smiled "\ou must not 
suppose," said be, ' that I have come to 
n*=k jou for nn information pntis " 

The words spoken had the effect of 
thawing him immediately "No offence, 
sir, 'sud the postmaster "We are not to 
give out nnvthmg That's ngainst the 
rule But fts jou nrc n gentleman and 
seem much in need of nn information, 
I think 1 sliotildn t refuse you it Let me 
see What's it ngim you wish to know ? 

'Do you hive any letters to the nddrcss 
of Ilrnhmannnda ? 

' \e%" *.aid the postmaster 
"At what intervals" 
"Stop please there i«noha«tc I will 
tell yon after I hive been paid for what 
you know n1rcad\ 1 mean no offence 
Business i* business" 

Mndhahmatli felt greatly offended nt 
hi* meanness and foolish Miavionr • Do 
you know who I am ? be soul, scanning 
mm with his eyes 

' No , but whoever yon may be, the post 
ofT.ee is not boned to furnish the informs 
ti™ von want, a. cur name, plca*c > * 

' Well, my name is Mndhabinath 
^ircnr And since %ou do not know me 1 
must trll jou thitfnmwtinmownjn this 



part of the country I hare got a band of 
clubmen under ray control If > on 
be so foohsh as to Jncur my displeasure 
the consequence of it will not be very 
pleasant, I c-m tell you So you are free to 
answer or not answer my questions just 
is you like" As he delivered this speech 
lie looked awfullj gra\c as if to give 
greater effect to his words The post 
master had he ird that Mndhabmath 
Sircar of Kajagram was a formidable man 
He thought to make an apology, hut he, 
was so frightened that he could InrdH 
utter a w onl 

' Look here man," continued Mndhahi 
nath,* 1 must 1 now whatl want to know 
Ifvou answer my questions faithful!} and 
promptK 1 will make jou nn adequate rc 
compense Hut if instead you refuse ta 
tcllmewhatl want to know, as sure ns 
you haven head on 3 our shoulders! will 
hive your office robbed and your house 
set on fire And in court I sh/ill know how 
to pro\c the charge completely ngainst 
3 on There ' ' 

The postmaster was filled with dismay 
He trembled visibly Oil 1 beg your 
pardon «ir," he nppenlcd "I took 3 ou for 
an ordinary gentleman who wanted to 
pump information out of me Don t take 
any offence sir, 1 beseech 3 ou I will gladly 
nnd rendilv answer nnj questions you 
may be pleased to ask" 

' Well, then," said Mfidhabumth again, 
"nt what intervals do 3 ou have letters to 
the address ofBrnhmananda r 

' Generally nt a month « sir,' said the 
postmaster 

"Were the letters hitherto received nil 
registered letters ? 

"Most of them ' 

' At what office were they registered ? 
I nni sure 1 do not renumber, sir " 
'Ilntvoucnn tell me by looking nt the 
receipts 1 

The postmaster consulted the recants 
"Fro«adpur," be said 

' In what district is it* • nskrd \ladhnbi 
nath again 

hst ■* c<sorc '" 110 "Iter consulting the 

• Will 3 ou now sec, 'Raid Madhalnnatli 
ifsouhadnnvrepstcrcd letters to this 
man s address from an3 other place ? 

He thorouRhly dammed the receipts 
and declared that nil the letters hitherto 
nldresscd from Trosndnur 
Madhabmatb was satisfied Ifc gave 
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him a ten rupeenote , and he did not forget 
the postman, for whom, as he came 
away, he left a rupee, telling the post 
master to give it to him when he returned 
But the poor fellow, we are sorry to sav, 
never got it, for his superior, the sub 
postmaster, to his shame it maj be sua, 
had not the least scruple to appropriate 
the gift to himself 

CHAPTER IV 
Mndh ihinath laughed, ai lie walked 
along to think bon he had frightened the 
foolish postmaster into telling him all 
he wanted to know The tnlk in the 
village was that Rohini without donbt 
had left home to join Gohmdalal, their 
trystmg place hiving h°en previously 
arranged Madhabimth too had no 
doubt ahout that He felt sure tlie> were 
living together at Prosadpur, of which he 
could have no hetter prool than that 
Brahmananda had a remittance regularly 
sent him from there However, to make 
assurance donhly sure he concerted a plan 
and resolved at once to put it into exe 
cution He sent, on his return to the 
Roys* house, a note to the officer in charge 
of the police station, asking hjm to send 
a constable at once 

The police officer knew Madhahinatn 
well, too well perhaps to think it at all 
safe to ofiend him, for when he had 
read the note, he readily sent a con 
stable to him r*f adhabinath put two 
rnpees m the constahle's hand and said 
"\ou will have to do nothing but stand 
behind yonder tree so that we can sec vou 
from here" The constahle walking away 
to do as he was told, he sent for Brahma 
nanda In a little time Bralimananda 
appeared, and Madhahinath invited him 
i to sit down There was no one there at 
the time 

The usual exchange of civilities over, 
Madhabinath opened a conversation with 
him, «aymg, "You were much liked and 
cared for by my late esteemed friend and re 
lation, Bahu Knshnakanta Roy Now that 
his nephew is away we think it is our duty 
to help you out of any difficulty you may 
happen to get into You, as I understand, 
are now in some scrape, and I sent for you 
to consult how I can best help you out of 
it '* 

Brahmananda paled "Scrape' what 
scrape, sir ' ' he almost cried in alarm 
"The police have been informed to the 
5 



effect that jou have got a stolen note in 
3 onr possession," said Madhahmath, 
looking as senous as he could 

Brahmananda looked as though he had 
dropped from the cloud= "A stolen 
note'" he exclaimed 

"Yon neca not be astonished," said 
Madhabinath Mayhe jou recened a 
stolen note aad kept it without knowing 
or suspecting there was anything wrong " 
"It is very strange, sir I am sure I 
never received a note from any one " 

"I knew nothing ahout it,' said Madhabi- 
nath, looking abont him, and speaking 
more softly ' bnt 1 heard it only this morn- 
ing from the police The police have told 
me that you received a stolen note from 
Prosadpur Do you see that constahle 
o\er there ' He has orders to arrest you 
1 gave him a rupee and told him that 
I must have a talk with you first " 

As Brahmanandalooked in the direction 
indicated he saw the ominous figure ol a 
constable with his unmistakable red tur 
ban aud his hadge and haton, and his con 
sternation was snch that he at once fell 
on his knees, imploring Madhabinath s pro 
tection , . 

"Courage, man," said Maubabinatb 
"Come, rise, don't be so affrighted Rest 
assured you shall not he in disgrace if I 
can help it , 
Brahmananda rose to his feet, and 
Madhabinath tried to reassure him, mat 
ing him sit downliy his side I have got 
the number of the stolen note,' he said '1 
had it from the police Bring me the last 
letter from Prosadpur, and the currency 
note you received along with it I have 
no donht bnt the police have been misin 
formed Granting they have not, and the 
number of the note received hy yon tallies 
with the number I have got here, still I 
can assure you that no harm w ill 
come to you Believe me I know how to 
hush up the matter Fear nothing Now, 
go, hnng the letter and the note " 

Brahmananda, who felt that he had no 
alternative but to do as he was told, rose, 
walked hesttatingly a few steps as he look 
ed timidly toward the constable, and 
stopped Madhabinath ordered a servant 
to go with him, seeing that he was so 
afraid of the constahle 

Brahmananda soon returned, and hand 
ed him the note and the letter he had 
last received from Prosadpnr In the letter 
Madhabinath found all he wanted to 
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know Then, on pretence of comparing the 
numbers he took a piece of paper from his 
pocket "The number I ha\e here," he 
said aftffr a little, "does not correspond 
with the number of the note Go home 
You are free Ihe police ha\e no hold on 
you " 

Brahraananda drew a luxurious breath 
of relief He waited not to -speak a word 
of thanks, but left at once and hurried 
home as fast as his legs could carr> lura 

Madhibitiath s thought next w is 
of his daughter He took her home and 
pHced her under the treatment of a capible 
medical man Afterwards he left home 
tagoto Calcutta, whence he intended to 
start for Prosadpur 

On his arrival in Calcutta he saw a 



friend whose name was Nishakar Das 
Nishakar w as younger than Madhabmath, 
and was a good jovial fellow Being a 
rich man's son, and following no occupa- 
tion, he had acquired a passion for travel 
ling "I am going to Procadpur," said 
Madh ibinath to him, ' I slnll he so glad 
if you will accompany rac " 

'I<imreadj togonith you, but tvhy 
to Prosadpur of all places m the world'" 

' Oh, 1 Inve some intentions of buying 
an indigo fai.tor\," s nd Mntlhabinath, 
concealing from his friend the real object I 
of his intended iisttto Prosidpur ^- 

That day he st irtedfur the place lncom- 
piny with his friend 

( To be continued ) 
Translated n\ D C"Rov 



A Red Indian Boy Artist 



e Rondc Reservation 
ves a little Red India 
im pasteboard have i 



HorW (\ew\ork) Little Sampson S 
Sue years old ood has neier had or 
Kcmg other cbldren engaged in drni 



or any other form of artistic effort 411 by himself be 
has picked up a knack of cutting silhouettes of livmg 
objects that lie sees from day to day~ The unbroken 
bronco hacked by the wild reservation nder tbe in 
dignant steer v> Kb stiff front legs trying i> dislodge 
the riotous cowboy the frigbicned fleeing rabbit, the 
fish flipping free from the wnter □ a carve which 
city children might think unnatural or even im 
possihle the ho,; fat and obstinate, the turkey the 
cock the dog the squirrel fie cuts no figures that 
do not show action Nearlr all bis outli 
knees and the Lnecs are generally bent ' 

This Indian boy arlist does out trace bis 
lie directs the shears without guiding lines 
ways represenis action and he recognizes and 
es the particular BCdon cbaractensii..— wil_.__ .... 
esperiencc and observati >n— of the animal be cnts 
out When man appears in his silhouettes he is al 
ways in action — The Amtricnn Kecicii of Rev lews 

A Collapsible Life-Boat 

The new invention that mi T fo I the deadly efforts 
of the l/hsat bad* from Germany and is described 
in The Scientific American 'New \ork February 24} 
Shjs this paper 

European inventors at the present time have 
tbe,r faces turned toward devices for destroying lives 
and property but for all that they are still capable 
of moving in the opposite direct, in It is in this con 
necbon that one 1 1 err Meyer, ofEcrlin, has worked 
out the collapsible lifeboat which we illustrate 
When folded up the craft is easily earned in an ordi 
nary knapsack , and it can be unpacked, inflated 
and placed in the water in two lo three m nute*. In 
lis essential lines this boat as the illustration shows 
is an inflated robber torus with the central space 
occuped by a wnoden platform It is two yards 
long and a yard wide i nnd alt ham tolal v. eight 
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C HA PIER V 

PROSADPUR ni the District of Jcssore is 
an obscure village, the only river or 
ratlier m utet near being the C Intra 
which is about two miles distant from the 
place Outhe'banks of the rivulet, which 
flows sluggishly on, there are clusters of 
date palms and palmyras and various 
other trees among which can be heard 
the chirping of birds at all hours of day 
The pHce has a desolate aspect for 
within two miles of it there are no 
houses except a few shops belonging to a 
bazar on the border of J^sadpur 
Witbin a few hundred yards of the 
hrook there is a large ancient building 
which once helong d to an Indigo factor, 
who lived and transacted his busmess here 
The house, which had passed into more 
hands than one since it ceased to be used 
as a factory, has lately been bought by a 
eentlemaa, who has spent a considerable 
sum of money in repairing and furnishing 

14 It is a two stoned building witba broad 
courtyard now laid out m gardens The 
veranda and the staircase are decorated 
with flowerpots On the upper story 
over the floor of the largest and most 
spacious room facing the veranda is 
soread a valuable carpet covered with a 
clean sbeet, and the walls of it are hung 
with large mirrors and beautiful pictures 
Tome of which undoubtedly show the 
vitiated taste of the present owner of the 
house In this room opposite each other 
are seated two persons one a beantilui 
voung woman, and the other an elderly 
man with a thick grizzly beard and 
moustache A glance at the man would 
be enough to let any one know th/it he is 
a Moharamedin Being a musician he has 
been employed by the owner of the house 
to g t \c lessons m music to the young lady 
A. fiddle, which lies hetween them, the 
music master presently takes up , and 
putting it into tune by giving the pegs a 



few twists as he scrapes the how over the 
strings to see if it «s all right, he begins to 
play a sweet air, accompanying Ins voice 
on it, and signing to the young lady to 
follow While the music is going on, the 
sweet sihery voilc of the woman clearly 
distinguishable from the loud deep voice of 
the music master, in the adjoining room, 
which opens into this a handsome young 
man is reading ajioiel, casting occasional 
glances through the open door at tbc 
young lady 

The reader perhaps need npt be told 
that the young man is Gobindalal, and 
the young woman Rohini 

Whtle the singing is going on a stranger 
enters the room and sits down unbidden 
We know this man He is Nishakar 

CHAPTER \I 

Rohini had a nice comfortable room up 
stairs and she had every comfort that 
Gobindalal s money could huy The 
servants over whom she exercised full 
control had their quarters below In this 
solitary and out of the way place Gobiuda 
lal had as few usitors as he could wish to 
have If any tradero called, though such 
calls were few and (ar between, the 
sersants would let tbeir master know, and, 
he would walk downstairs and see theni 
ou the ground floor where he had a room 
reserved for occasional use 

Having discovered Gobindalal s where 
abouts Nishakar, with whom the reader is 
acquainted approached the house, and 
standing at the entrance cried, "Who is 
here? 

Gobindalal had two servants— Sona and 
Rupa Hearing a man at the entrance they 
quickly appeared before him Nishakar s 
features which were pretty imposing and 
the costly clothes he had taken care to 
wear, made them pause a little wondering 
and exchanging looks with each other, for 
they had never known a gentleman of his 
appear ince cross the threshold 1. 
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"Who do you want, sir," they both in- 
quired at once. ' 

*'I want to~see your master," said 
Nishakar. 

"What name, sir ?" asked Sona. 
"You need mention no name," lie said. 
"Only tell* your master that there is a 
gentleman at the door, who desires an 
interview with him." 

The master had expressly told his 
servants that he did not wish to see any 
gentleman, so they were not very willing 
.to carry the message. Sona was rather 
^afraid and knew not what answer to 
make *, hut Rupa was hrave and said, "I 
am afraid, sir, master will not receive you 
Unless you have an appointment." 

"That's none ofyour concern, my friend. 
Will you go nnd tell your master that 
there is a gentleman downstairs wanting 
to see him ?" 
t Rupa was silent. 

"Well, if you will not," said Nishakar, 
"I think I will go upstairs and introduce 
myself." 

"Oh, don't, sir, pray. That will lose us 
our places," said both the servants appeal- 
ingly, rather alarmed. 

"Here is a rupee," said Nishakar. "I 
will give it to either of you who will bear 
the message to his master." 

Sona certainly felt the temptation ; hut 
before he could make up his mind to accept 
the reward offered by tlicgentleman.Rupa, 
Who was more clever and less scrupulous 
than his companion, was quick to an- 
ticipate him. He moved up very quickly 
and held out his hand to receive the gift. 
When he had secured the rupee in the folds 
ol his cloth he leisurely walked upstairs to 
deliver the message to his master. 
•a W'hen Rupa had gone Nishakar put 
another rupee into Sona's hand and said, 
"Mind you let me know what your master 
says. I shall be waiting outside in the 
garden." 

When Rupa went upstairs the master 
was engaged, and he had had to wait 
before he could deliver the message. As 
Nishakar walked up and down the garden, 
a beautiful yonng woman was standing 
at a window ahove, watching him. 

Rohini, for it was she who was at the 
window, wondered in her mind where the 
gentleman was from, and what he could 
want with Gobindalal. It did not seem 
to her that he belonged to Hnridragram, 
for, if he did, she ouyht to hare seen him 



hefore. But he was certainly a very hand- 
some man, she thought. His gait— how 
easy and graceful. His complexion, she 
must confess, was not very fair— not so 
fair as Gohindalal's ; yet his eyes— were „ 
they not quite killing? "Why should she 
not talk to him ? What harm was there 
if she.really meant to remain faithful to 
Gobindalal 3 

As she was occupied with these 
thoughts, Nishakar, as he walked up and 
down, happened to look up, and bis eyes 
met Rohini's Whether the exchange of 
looks had conveyed to each other any 
secret message we are Unable to say, hut " 
Rohini thought he was a man to know, 
and she must know him. 

Just at this time, finding the master 
was disengaged Kupa approached him and 
said, "There is a gentleman downstairs 
asking to see master " 

"Where is he fronl , " asked the master. 

"Please, sir, I do not know." 

"So you have come to tell rae there is a 
gentleman downstairs without knowing 
where he is from 

Rupa did not wish his master to think 
him a fool, and he had the presence of 
mind to say, "I asked him, sir, hut he 
would not tell me." 

"Tell him then I cannot see him," said 
the master. 

A little before the message was deliver- 
ed, Rohini, having occasion to go to 
the window, had accidentally seen Nisha- 
kar walking in the garden. 

It was late ; and neither of the servants 
turning up Nishakar was impatient and 
re-entered the house. There was no one 
downstairs. He would not wait any 
longer, and he mounted the stairs to in- 
traduce himself. He had just reached the 
door of the room when Kupa said, ''Here 
is the gentleman, master." Nishakar 
quietly stepped into the room and sat 
down uninvited. 

The music stopped. Gobindalal ' was 
greatly vexed ; but seeing that the visitor 
was a gentleman, he suppressed his feelings 
and said, "Who do you want, sir ?" 

"My husincss is with yourself," said 
Nishakar. 

"With me ? Vour name, please ?" 

"Rashhehari De." 

"Where do you come from ?" 

"Baranagar." 

"Sir, if ycru bad the patience to wait 
instead Of intruding into my room, you 
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would have heard from my servants that 
I saw no one unless hy appointment " 

"I must heg your pa ra on for the mtru 
sion Hut allow me to tell you that my 
business with you is of such importance 
that it would have been hard to put me 
off with an answer like that And now I 
am here I am not going to leave the house 
until I have let you know what my busi 
ness is, and have got an answer from 
you " 

"1 think I don't want to know , hut if 
you be very brief, as brief as you can, 
I mayallowyou to mention yourhusincss 

"My business nny be mentioned in two 
words," said Nishakar 

"Well ? said Gobindalnl, wondering 
what it could possibly he 

At this time Danesh Khan— for tbat was 
the name of the music master— was giving 
the how a rub on a piece of resinous gum 
preparatory to playing a fresh tune on 
the violin 

' Your wife Bhraniar Dasi, wishes to 
lease her property, and— 

He had just begun when the music 
master interrupted Jnm as he said, address 
ing himself to Gobindalal "This is word 
number one, let him remember, sir, for he 
said he would mention his business in two 
words " 

"—And I am the party who wishes to 
be the lease holder ' 

"Tins is number two, ' again hrol e in 
the music master, putting up the fore and 
the middle finger of his right hand to 
gether "He ought to stop there " 

' I beg your pardon, Khan sahib, are 
you counting pigs ? said Nisbakar smtl 
ing derisively 

He had touched him at the most deh 
cate point The music master fired up at 
once * Sir," said he "please send away 
this lllbred fellow who dares offer this in 
suit to a Musulman ' 

Gobindalal made no answ er for it seem 
ed his thoughts were elsewhere at the 

tlUie i had been to Ilandragram,' said 
Nisbakar, taking up the subject agam 
■Your wife wishes to lease the property 
She let me know that if I could find out 
your whereabouts I should tell you that 
she wished to ha\c your consent in the 
matter The object of my visit is to com 
uiunicate to you your wife s desire to 
grant mc the lease which,,* she says can 
not be done without your sanction 



Gobindalal was silent still He looked 
rather sad and abstracted Once more 
Nishakar put the m-itter clearly hefore 
lum, and concluded hj sa>mg that his wife 
wanted from him *i written permission 
without which she could not grant him the 
lease Gobindalal easily swallowed what 
Nishakar told him, though the reader 
knows that his words had no foundation 
in truth So after a while he very gently 
said, "The property is my wife's, not mine 
It was given her hy will by my uncle, and 
she might dispose of it as she likes A 
written permission from me is of nosigm 
ficance, for I hive nothing to do with it ^ 
That's the whole thing in a nutshell Now 
you know whit the tact is I hope you will 
allow me to say goodbye ' 

Nishakar said no more He thanked him 
and rose and came downstairs 

Gobindalal felt very low in spirits, and 
hade Danesh Kbau give him a sprightly 
song The man chos= one he thought 
would be liked but Gobindalal could 
find little or no pleasure in it He next 
thought he would fiddle a little lie tried 
a certain melodious air the one he had 
heen practising lately, but this evening he 
played very clumsily though it might be 
said that he already had a passable hand 
on the violin He said to Danesh Khan 
that he did not feel very well, and told him 
to go home He afterwards took up again 
the novel lie had been reading but he 
could not give attention to it So he 
threw aside the book and called bona 'I 
want to sleep a while he said to him 
"Don t wake me before I awake " 

The sun was about to go down, and 
he went and sbut himself up in his room J 

Gobindalal went not to sleep He sat on 
the bed and wept silently What made hirtw 
weep we do not know, but probahly itj 
was the thought of his Rife whom he had 
left for nearly two years and to whom he 
had been very cruel Probably it was the 
reflection of lus past and present sinful 
life whh.li made him feel very miserable 

CHAPTER VII 

When Nishakar came and sat in the big 
room where the music was going on, 
Roluni withdrew to the one next Draw 
lug the screen oier tbe doorway nlncli f 
separated the rooms she stood behind to 
listen to the con\ ersation that followed 

Standing aside, and lifting one side of 
the screen verv slightly so that she conW 
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view the gentleman that came, she over 
heard everything that wis said The 
gentleman had gone to Handragrim, she 
heard him say Rupa had heen standing 
hy the door, listening When the gentle 
man rose to leave, Rohini signed to Rupa 
from behind the screen to come to her 

He went to her, and she took him aside 
and said, speaking very soltly, "I want 
yon to do something II you can perform 
it so that your master will know nothing 
of it I will give you five rupees ' 
% Rupa was right glad He thought he 
H\as m luck "Let me hut know your order, 
madam,' he said, "and I will carry it out 
I will take such care that master will not 
get any scent of it." 

"Very well " said Rohini ' Walk down 
stairs after the gentlemin He comes from 
our village, and I want to ask him news 
of home Make him sit where there is little 
,, chance of your master looking in if he have 
occasion to go downstairs If he will not 
like to wait, urge him Tell him I want 
to see him very much and shall take the 
earliest opportunity to run down to him 
Take care, go " 

"Fear nothing, madam," said Rupa, 
and he followed the gentlemin very 
quickly 

"Will you just kindly step into that 
room, sir ' 1 said Rupa, approaching the 
gentleman, as on coming downstairs he 
stopped short on his way to the door "I 
have something private to commnmcate 
to you " 

Nishakar, oat of curiosity, following the 
servant into the room indicated, the latter 
L placed a chair for him to sit down When 
Ihe was seated he communicated to him the 

message he hore 
rj\ Nishakar was delighted at what he 
^Aeard, for it seemed to suggest to him 
some means Jie might adopt to punish 
Rohini and hnng Gobmdalal to his senses 
"It is such a risky husiness,' he sud 
"1 dare not hide in your mister s house " 
"He never comes into this room, sir,*' 
said Rupa 

"I grant whtt you say But whit if 
your master should happen to miss her, 
and going about the house to look for her 
find me closeted with your mistress 1 ' 

Rupi was silent "Here in this solitary 
place 'continued Nishakar "where within 
two miles round not a smgle soul is to he 
seen where can I run to sive my life if 
yonr master should attempt to nurder 



me' Tell jour mistress that I am sorry I 
cannot comply with her request Her 
uncle has asked me to say something very 
important to her, hnt I dire not see her in 
this house " 

Rupa was not one to let the matter 
drop there and lose the ofier of five rupees 
which was certainly a great deil more 
than he could ever in hishie hope to earn 
in one diy So lie said, "Perhaps you 
have no objection to see her somewhere 
ontside this house ?' 

' >.ot at all said Nishakar "I was 
just thinking of that On the bank of the 
rtvulet there is a large hanian tree I 
passed by it on my way hither Do you 
know this tree ' ' 

"Yes, sir ' 

"I shall he waiting near this tree It is 
near dark If your mistress can come 
hetween seven and eight she will he sure 
to find me there Go and tell this to yonr 
mistress I will wait just to hear what 
she says to it " 

Rupa left at once to communicate the 
gentleman's words to his mistress In a 
little time he returned with the news that 
she hid accepted the time and the place 
and would see him without fail 

Full of glee Nishakar rose to leave 
while Rupi went upstairs 

CHAPTER VIII 
When Rupa was ont of the way Xislia 
kir, finding Sona downstairs, called him 
and said, "How long have you been 
here 

"Almost ever since master hought this 
house sir, ' sud Sona 

"What do yon get a month ?" asked 
Ntsbikar 

"Three rupees, exclusive of hoard and 
lodging " 

1 You are i very useful servant You 
ought to get hetter wages, I am sure " 

Sona was flattered "You are very 
kind, sir," he said, "hut it is very hard to 
get an employment here in this part of the 
country * 

"If you go with me to Calcutta I can 
get you fir better wiges I think you can 
get seven or eight rupees a month or eveu 
more " 

"Would you kindly take me with you, 
sir ?" 

"Oh, I don't mind taking you with me , 
bat yours is i \ cry kind master Can you 
make up your raind to leave his «cn ice >'* 
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Indeed our master is very kind hut we 
don t at all like our tnistresi She del glits 
in finding fault with us and often scolds 
and abuses us for nothing 

Oh I can see tint very well Ent cm 
you make up your mind to go with me ? 

To speak the truth sir I hive no 
mind to ■stny here not at all If you will 
he so kind as to take me with you I can 
not be enough thinkful 

Well 1 shall he glad to take you with 
me But hefore yon quit your mister s 
service I would wish 5 on to do something 
—something that will be for your master s 
good \ott hive eaten his silt and you 
ought to do it as a duty you ov e to him 

What is it you wish me to do sir? I 
w ill gladly do it il it will do master good 

It will undoubtedly though ol course 
ltwillgo hard with your mistress But 
she must have her desert She has done 
much harm already and must be prevent 
ed from doing more 

Certainly she must But whit is it 
you wish me to do sir ? 

Your mistress sent a little while ago 
to tell me that she wished to see me this 
evening between seven and eight near the 
bmian tree lou know this tree ? 

Oh yes sir It is on the bank of the 

nVU Y«s I agreed to her proposal and 
told her that I would wait tl ere to see 
her Now you are to keep watch on your 
mistress When you see thit shehaslett 
the house and is on the way to the brook 
go and tell your master But not a word 
of it to Rupa Caution is the word 

Never fear sir I will be sure to 
manage it as cleverly as you could wish 

* Nishakar chucl led He left the house 
quickly and was gone 

It was dark already and the stars 
clittered in the sky Nishakar soon reach 
ed the banks of the Ch tra He sat down 
on 1 stump to wait which he saw by chance 
near the banian tree Beneath the starry 
vault of the heavens above the rivulet 
flowed quietly on tie waters sparkling in 
places where they were not darkened by 
tbe shadows of the overgrowing trees 
There wis nothing to break the dismal 
stillness of the place except the cries of 
jackals and the hooting of owls which he 
Id hear close to him Tar off he could 
some boatmen s nging He cast his 
yea toward Gobindalals hou=e which 



looked giy with the light tint gleamed 
through the open windows He sat 1 
witching the light and could not but feel 
some pity for Hohini who in the midst of 
her fancied security wis happy in thelfe 
she was leading Yet why he thought 
should she not reip the consequence of her 
sin ? She had hlighted tl e happiness of 
Gobindalil s wile She had reduced her to 
the verge of death He had sworn to his 
friend to punish her is she deserved But 
who wis lie le thought again to punish 
her ? Every one was aceountahle to God 
for his own actions God who would 
judge him would judge her let who 
knew it was not He who had brought him 
here for her punishment ? It seemedto him 
it was all His will and he was the mere 
instrument 

As be ran over these thoughts m his 
mind time flew imperceptibly till it had 
passed on to nine o clock when happening 
to look about him he noticed a figure 
approaching the plice where he was seated 
Like a gho^t it came where he sat and 
halted 

Who are jou ? asked \ishal ar 
springing to his feet 

Who are you first ? asked Rohini 
for it was no other thin she 

I am Rashbehan said Nishakar 
giving her the f ct tious name he had 
given to Gobindilal 

I am Rohini sbe said throwing bick 
her veil 

\oa are lite Rol mi he said smiling 
Oh I had to watch for an opportunity 

you know or I would have come earlier 

she apologised 

I was heginn ng to fear you had for , 

gotten me ^ 
Forget you sbe said Impossible-^ 

When I looked upon you for the first tunc 

my heart leaped towards you 

She had just spoken these words when 

all on a sudden she was firmly grasped by 

the neck from behind 

Who is it ? she cried in greit ilarm 
\ou will know presently said a 

gruff voice which helonged to the hand 

that gripped her 

Rohini knew it was Gohindalal She 

felt Ike a doomed woman In her heart > 

qnake and terror she gasped I aui 

innocent I did not come out here with 

a bad motiv as the gentleman here can 

tell you 

Nishakar was not there On Gobinda 
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lal's appearance he had slunk away un- w ' th a coolness which foreboded evil. 

> ohserved among-the trees on the hanks "Come home with me." 

and vanished into the darkness. /Xo be continued) 

"There is no one here," said Gohindalal Translated Br D. C. Roy. 
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WE have met here this evening to 
celebrate the first atrarversary or 
our CInb. The club is only one 
year old and it is still the constrnction 
period we are passing through. The 
progress made during this time has been 
'summarised in the Secretary's report. 
It is still a bahy, hut the baby can stand 
now. What a pleasuse it is for the parents 
to see their baby stand ! Those that have 
become parents will fully realise it. The 
bahy must be fed so that it may thrive. 
The baby must he fed well so tbat it may 
thrive well. The bahy must be given 
healthy food so that it may become 
healthy and strong. No food is hetter for 
the bahy tban the natural food given by 
God in the mother's breast. The mother 
must be healthy to provide the baby with 
healthy milk. We have to provide this 
haby institution with healthy food if wc 
want it to grow and nourish. We must 
be healthy ourselves. We must have a 
^higher ideal before us, and must have our 
"aims fired. High ideal and high aspira- 
tions must be the food for our haby. 
V?opefulness and patriotism mnst be our 
guiding stars. Lo-operation, sympathy 
and intellectual efficiency must be our 
^stepping stones. 

If wc can not pursue an ideal our work 
here will end in curing, drinking, smoking 
and playing. But that is not the object 
of our clan; our ohject is different. The 
name we have given to it is fully sug- 
gestive. Our object is to work for 
industrial progress by concerted action 
and co-operation. To ordinary thinkers 

' Paper rtml br Mr. 0. C. Stn.Fer*onaIAMitlant 
to ttie Director Onernl of Commercial InttlHeeoce, 
°*t (he cccai i on of ihc first oRBirtnarr of tht 
Cnfcatta Iwlcitnal CltiTt. 

I6S4-3 



our programme may seem to heamhitious. 
?/Eft. "3/^ -m. inh *ha?<.'tti'2£&m l if c -u 
good thing never dies ? II is not the 
qnantity that exercises influence, but the 
quality that does. Millions of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water would bow 
down to one single individual endowed 
with superior intellect. I wish that our 
club may be membered hy men who can 
think and who hy concrete" example can 
pnt inspiration into those that are in 
despair. I wish this may be a place where 
many will look to for guidance. A con- 
gregation of representatives of so many 
different lines of thought is a force if the 
units of the congregation have intrinsic 
merit and energy in them. 

Industry is not moneymaking. It is 
something higher than this. It is utilisa- 
tion of the gift of God for the benefit of 
mankind. Moneymaking is an incidence 
of industry and not the industry itself. 
It is the intellect that gives the key with 
which "industry" is unfolded and it is the 
moneymakers that use this key for their 
own " benefit. Intellect manifests a 
nniversal sympathy, selfless in its 
operations, Moneymaking apart from 
this "industrial intellectuahsm" is lifeless. 
It is stagnant in character and we become 
merely imitators. It is this "industrial 
intellectualism" we have to keep in view- 
as our ideal, if we really want to be a 
force. Study and observation, knowledge 
based on experience are essential for the 
attainment of this "industrial intellec- 
tualism.*' 

The conception of the law of limited 
liability enterprise is a boon to the world. 
It is mainly responsible for present 
industrial progress the world has come to. 
It has broken down the tyranny of 
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KRISHNAKANTA'S WILL 

By BlNKISI CHiSDHi CHATTERJEE. 



(AH ns&ts r«trrtd). 



CHAPTER IX. 



ON reaching his house Gobindalal strict- 
ly forbade the servants to go up- 
stairs. 

He led Rohini up the stair?, her hand 
firmly held id his, took her into his bed- 
room and closed t"be floor. Then settYing 
himself on a chair at his desk he hade her 
stand hefore him. 
She obeyed. 

"Rohini," said Gobindalal, surveying 
her with a gaze under which she quailed, 
for in his eyes there was an unnatural 
glow showing the rage and turanlt which 
convulsed his heart. 

There was a pause. He pressed his 
hand on his fevered hrow as if to collect 
himself. 

"Rohini," he said again, "what do you 
think of me? Am £ not a fool, the great- 
est fool that the world has ever seen ?" 

She was silent. She dared not utter a 
woed and hang down her head. 

"Yes," he continued, "the greatest fool 
that the world has ever seen 1 I have sac- 
rificed everything for yon. My wife, poor 
artless creature— I have made her life 
miserable, I have blighted her bappiness. 
With her I was happy as never a husband 
was happy with his wife. When I left her 

^to go and live with yon it broke her heart. 

>5* disregarded her tears and entreaties. 
"The hlow it gave to her heart — oh, it was 
a severe blow, severer than one can 
imagine." 

He paused for a moment, and then 
went on, speaking more to himself titan 
to her : "Poor innocent girl 1 I have 
rohbed her of her peace and happiness, 
I have given her a heart-ache for lite. And 
what are you, Rohini, that I should have 
' given up all that I most valued on earth 
; to go and become your slave I — your 
slave J What a fool I was to have yielded 
to the witchery of your fair fare!" 

He suddenly rose, and carried away by 
rage, grief and remorse kicked her down. 



"Get up, woman," he growled, resum- 
ing his seat. 

She obeyed tremhlingly. She sobbed, 
hut he cared not. 

"Stand where you are," he said. "You 
wished to die once. You attempted to 
commit suicide by drowning. Do you 
dare again to die ?" 

"Death will he welcome to me," she 
said in a piteous wailing tone of voice, 
"after such treatment as I have received 
at your bands " 
"Then stand still." 

Gohindalal opened his desk and took 
out his pistol. It was loaded as it often 
used to be. Presenting it hefore her he 
said, "This is loaded, and I will give you 
what you say will be welcome to you." 

She had once wished to die when 
she had her grief; but now her love 
of life was as strong in her as in 
any one. She quaked with fear to see 
the loaded pistol. She had a presentiment 
that her hour was come, "Do not kill me," 
she appealed, "oh, do not for your 
sake, for mine. Spare "my life, do, and I 
will leave the bouse this instant never 
to show you my face again." 

Gobindalal was deaf to her entreaties. 
His blood was up. He had no pity. He 
raised the pistol and took aim at her fore- 
head. She uttered a terrified scream. The 
next moment she fell. There was a deep 
gash in her forehead, from which the hlood 
gnshed. 

The servants heard the report and were 
alarmed. At first they did not dare to go 
upstairs, hut when they did after a while, 
they stood aghast at the sight of their 
mistress lying in n pool of blood. The 
room was vacant. A pistol lay on the 
Soor. The master was gone. 

CHAPTER X. 

Murder, though it be committed inn 
secluded place, and under cover of the 
darkness of night, will out, and the public - 
will henr of it. The village watchman, 
having come to know that a murder bad 
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been committed it the 'old factory house*, 
as it was called, liurned on the same night 
to inform the officer in charge of the 
police station of it The police station 
was about twelve miles distant from 
Prosadpur , so tins officer did not turn up 
until nine o'clock the next morning On 
bis arrival he examined the dead body 
Then after securing the pistol be held an 
inquiry into the ca*=e, and sent his report 
to the higher authorities He next had the 
dead bodj sent on sheeted and hound up, 
in a cart in charge of the watchman to the 
nearest hospital for post mortem examma 
tion Afterwards having eaten his meal, 
he earnestly set to search for a clue that 
might lead to the discovery of the mur 
derer 

Immediately after Gohindalal had com- 
mitted the murder he threw down the pis 
tol and escaped by a secret door at the 
backofthe house without being seen by 
any one He travelled the whole night and 
the day next to put many miles of dis 
tance between himself and Prosadpur In 
the village of Prosidpur he had assumed 
the name or Chunilal Dtftt His servants 
knew not what his real name was neither 
where he had come from The suh ins pec 
tor in charge of the police station, hav 
iDg gone about for a time m vain to find 
a clew, ga\e up the search and sent a re 
port, saying that the culprit had ahs 
conded 

A few days afterwards a very capable 
detective inspector was sent up from 
Jessore to investigate the case Fichel 
Khan, for that was the name or the 
inspector, searched the house thoroughly 
and round some letters from which he 
came to know, the criminal's native 
village and his real name, and the 
name also of the woman who lived with 
him He went in disguise in seareh or him 
to Handragram, but in vain, for Gobinda 
lal bad never gone there 

Leaving ffoaini to her fate Ntshakar 
returned that night very quickly to 
Madhabinatb who had taken up their 
lodgings at a shop in the bazar at 
Prosadpur He told Ins friend what be 
had done "You have not acted wisely" 
said Mfldhabtnath, ' for Gohindalal might 
be induced to commit something desperate 
Tor which he would be certainly arraigned 
.in court " 

Hat what had been done could not he 
recalled They, however, passed the night 



in great anxiety And what were tbeirstir 
prise and alarm when they heard the next 
morning that a tuan mmerl Chunilal 
Dutt, who had lived for nearly two 
years at the 'old factory house", had 
murdered his wife for reasons not knotvn 
to any one and decamped They were 
very sorry to think of Rolnni s fate, 
hut they were a great deal more afraid 
and concerned for Gobmdalal, whom they 
feared, the police would be sure to find odt 
From that day forward they began to 
live in the bazar very cautiously , and 
when they knew that the police had failed 
to find out any clue, they felt a bit easy 
in mind and returned to Calcutta 
CHAPTER XI 

Madhabinath wascome home Bhramar 
was at her father's There was an ex 
pression of sadness in her face, which no 
one could fail to see Her father said no 
more to her than that Gohindalal was 
quite well for he feared that if she heard 
of the rash and violent deed he bad done 
it would very seriously aflect her health 
However, as he had told this in confidence 
to his wife, who, wanting to unburdeu 
herself, had cautiously and secretly 
imparted it to their widowed daughter, 
Bhramar before long beared of it The 
news, as might be expected wis at first 
cnlshing to her, but finally she had learned 
to he resigned 

Her elder sister, Jamini, said to her one 
day, 'It seems to me that Gohindalal 
will be safe to come and h\e at his own 
bouse now ' 

"What makes you think so?' said 
Bhramar 

"Why, he was not known by hts teal 
name while he was aw ay How then can 
the police know that he is the very 
man who lived at Prosadpur? i 

' Didn t yon hear that the police went 
in search of him to Handragram? That , 
shows that they are la possession offus ' 
real name " 

' However, I thmk," said Jamini, "there 
is nothing better he can do than to come 
home, for then he can command Ins 
finance, and father says the police care 
for nothing but sih er " 

A tear sprang to her eye 'That's very 
true," she said, ' hut who is to give bin) 
that advice' 'Uho knows where be is 
hiding?" 

' Gobmdalal, I trust, will himsell soon 
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feel that he will he more sife to live at his 
-own house at Handragram than else, 
where " 

"I doubt he will come " 
"Oh, he will, I tell yon My prediction 
will come true, you will see " ^ 

"Well," said Bhramar, "if no harm 
could ever come to him at Handragram, 
then I would a thousand times wish him 
to come, and mould fervently pray God to 
hnng him home But i£ he cannot be 
w safe to live at his own house, then may 
f his instinct keep him away God have 
mercy on him I" 

"But, dear sister, I think you will do 
well to go and live at Handragram, for 
who knows when he may come, being, as 
not very unlikely, short of money' 
If he liearsyou are not there he will go 
away." 

"Oh, I can see that, hut who will look 
titer me there now that I am in such poor 
lealth?" 

"Why, I shall most gladly hve with you 
it Handragram " 

"Well, I will go You need not go not- 
ion may ask mother to arrange for my 
;oing to morrow But forget me not, dear 
iister, forget uie not m the day of tronhle 
;vheu I shall expect you to come and stay 
;vith uie " 

"OU, why do you talk thus, dear?" 

Bhramar wept "I wonder if he will 
:ver think to come," she murmured 

"My mind tells me he will He will 
return a very different man from what he 
was when he went from you Come, dry 
j-our tears, dear, and think of the joy of 
the meeting that will be " 

"Joy 1 Oh, th;s heart—" 

The words stuck m her throat She was 
too much moved 

y Jammi could not see, as her sister did, 
what the consequence of that most un 
fortunate act would he She did not 
seem to think of the murder committed 
by Gobmdalal, w hich Bhramar could 
never lor a moment forget, being ever and 
anon tormented with the horror o£ the 
punishment which mvariahly followed 
such a rash and violent act 

CHAPTER Xll. 
Bhnraar went again to her father in- 
law's Day after day, and week after week 
she waited and waited, poised hetweenhope 
and doubt, the coming of her husband, 
butGobindalal never came It w as now the 



third year since he left home ; and 
that year passed away, and also the next, 
at the end of which she was ill again 
For months she had heen going into a 
consumption, and she was now trouhled 
with a hacking cough Day hy day she 
was getting worse till it seemed to her 
that her end was not far away. Then the 
fear that she might have to go ofi without 
seeing her husband haunted her night 
and day 

The fifth year was in At the com. 
mencement of it news reached Handra. 
gram that Gohindalal had been found 
out, arrested and hrought over to Jessore 
It was beaed said that he had heen living 
away at Bnndahan in the guise of a 
mendicant, and the police, having got scent 
of it, had traced him and brought him 
over from there It was said that he was 
to receive his trial in Jessore 

Bhramar soon heard of Gobindalars 
arrest She had the dreaded news from her 
dewan, who bad got a letter from 
Gohindalal The letter ran as follows — 

"1 am going to jail If it could he 
thought fit to spend a few thousands for 
my sake — a favour which, 1 know, I do 
not deserve, there is no time to be lost. 
1 have no wish to live , but I cannot en- 
dure the thought of dying the death of a 
felon on the gallows I expect I may not be 
allowed to he hanged if it could he helped. 
Make no mention of this letter to my wife, 
but tell her that you have had the inform- 
ation from a reliable sonrce " 

When Bhramar heard the news, she 
immediately sentinformationtoher father, 
asking him to come at once Madhabi- 
nath came without delay, and she put 
fifty thous-md ruoees tn currency turtea 
nnd Government paper into his hand "O 
father," she exclaimed, weeping, "exert 
your utmost to save his life Spend any 
sum Kay, 1 will fling our whole fortune 
at the feet of the police to save him " 

Madbahmath comforted his daughter 
as best a3 he could, and started for Jessore 
that very day On leaving he urged his 
daughter to bear np, saying that as there 
was no evidence he had committed the 
murder he earnestly hoped that he would 
be able uot alone to bnng his son m law 
home, hnt also a considerable part of the 
money he was taking with him 

When he arrived at Jessore Gohindalal 
was m^ail But what heheaed was very dis- 
couraging The inspector, Fichel Khan, 
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had sent up witnesses to hs examined after 
thoroughly investigating the case Hi. had 
failed to find out Kupa and bom, who 
were in the employment of Gobmdalal 
Knowing that in the absence of any wit 
nesses it would he difficult to bring the 
charge home to the prisoner the inspector 
had sent up three men, bribed by him and 
tutored, to give evidence agunst the 
accused in the magistrate's court When 
the case came up lor bearing before the 
magistrate the witnesses declared upon 
oath that they had seen Gobmdalal Roy 
alias Chunilal Dutt shoot Rohim dead by 
firing a pistol This happened they said, 
immediately after their arrival in the old 
factory house ' at about nine o clock at 
night On being questioned why they 
went there, they said they went as on 
other previous occasions, to hear the 
girl sing They had heard they said, 
that the girl was in the prisoner s keeping 
for over two years The magistrate was 
easily convinced, and committed the 
prisoner to the sessions 

Madhabinath bad procured the address 
of the witnesses He saw them at their 
houses and got them to come over to 
his lodgings ' What you have said 
before the magistrate," he said to them, 
"you are not to mind Before the sessious 
judge I would have yon say that you 
know nothing about the case If you 
will agree to say as 1 propose I will give 
you a thousand rupees each To each of 
you I will pay m advance five hundred 
rupees now, and the rest when the prisoner 
has been released " 

"But we shall be imprisoned," said 
they ' if we bear false witness ' 

'Fear nothing 1 will prove in court 
by witnesses that Fiehel Khan compelled 
you by cudgelling and threats to nun yon 
if you refused to Siy what he wanted you 
to say, to give false evidence before the 
magistrate ' 

The witnesses who had never in their 
life seen a hundred rupees together were 
easily tempted by the offer of ten times 
the sum They agreed to do as they were 
asked , and they were paid five hundred 
rupees each in advance 

The day fixed for GobindalaFs trial 
soon came The prisoner was in the dock 
The witness first named as called up He 
took his stand in the witness box and was 
sworn He was then examined by the 
Government pleader who questioned him, 



saying, "Do you know Gobmdalal Roy 
alias Chunilal Dutt ?" 

"Ho , I am sure I do not know any oae 
ol that name," he said 

"But you have seen him when he was 
living at the-Prosadpnr factory honse ? ' 

"Never " 

"Were you ever acquainted witn 
Rohim ? ' 
"Kohini ?" 

"I mean the girl who uas murdered, 
and who lived at th- Prosadpur factory - 
house " 

' I never knew her " 

"How did Rohim die ?" 

"The rumour is that she committed 
suicide " , 

"Don't you know anything about the 
murder ? 

"None at all " 

The Government pleader then re3d out 
the evidence given by the witness m the 
magistrate s court, and said, "Did you Hot 
say these words before the magistrate s " 
Yes, I did " 

' Why did you make such deposition as 
that if you do not know anything about 
the murder ? 

The witness here made a show of crying 
' Fichel Khan compelled me by thrashing,' 
he said, to give false evidence before the 
magistrate He threatened to rum me if 
I refused to say what he n anted me to 
say " 

And he bared his hack and exposed to 
view some black marks « bich be had got 
from a recent fight with his brother, as the 
marks ol Ficbel Khan's beating 

The Government pleader looked some 
what disappointed He. ordered the* 1 
next witness to be called up. 

After he bad heen sworn he was exa 
mined And he answered exactly after thft-| 
manner of the first He had got up a sore 
in his back, winch lie showed as the result 
of the cruel treatment to which he had 
been subjected 

The last witness called only echoed the 
words of the two who had been examined 
before him He said that had it not heen 
for his great dread of the inspector who 
swore he would do him material harm if 
he durst refuse to say what he would have \ 
him say nothing coald ha\e induced him 
to perjure himself 

Iheiudge for want of evidence, ordered 
the prisoner to be discharged And as he 
was greatly displeased with Fichel Khan 
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he ordered the magistrate to inquire 
-strictly about the conduct of the inspector 
in connection with the case 

During his trial Gohindalal nas won- 
dering what could make the witnesses 
say whit was quite conflicting w ith what 
they had said hefore the magistrate, but 
when he happened to cast his eyes on 
Madbabmath he understood the whole 
aflair. After Ins discbarge lie was once 
more taken to the jul where lie Ind to 
■nwait the order for his release \s he was 



about to be removed Madhabinatb went 
up and whispennglv told lnm m his ear 
where he was putting up, and to see him 
without fail after being let off from jail. 
Bat after Ins release Gobindalal never saw 
hitn. And Madbabmath, alter waiting 
for him a few days, was at length obliged 
to return to his daughter to Handragram 

(To he continued) 

TRV\si,A.TrD iiv D C Roy. 



f HE RISE OF SHAHJI BHONSLA 

(\corrective of the legendary hiito y cj rent injn» the Uarathas) 



True Chronology 

A.D 

1594, Shabjiborn 

1600 Ahmadnagar captured and Bahadur Nizam 

Shah imprisoned by Akbar 

1601 Bnrhan Nuara Shah set up by the nobles 

as king at Parenda Becomes puppet of 

Malik Atnbar about 1609 
1601 Shahji married to Jya Bal 
f 1609 Malik Am bar recovers Ahmadnagar, loses 

it in 1617 
1623 Shambhujt born 

1626, 14 'Jay Malik Amhar dies , Path Khan snc 
ceeds as waur 
, 22 Sep Ibrahim Adil Shab dies , Muhammad 
Add Shah succeeds 
1627 Shivaji born 
^ 29 Out Jabangir dies 

ll>2S Shahji raids Mughal Kbandesh unsuccessfully 
? April 1630 Nizam Shah imprisons Fath Khan, 

Ilafflid Khan becomes ivaxir 
?Juue „ Lakbji Yadav murdered 
? Jnly ,, Shahji conquers Puna and Konkan Js 

attacked by I yapnr 
^/^Dec . SUahiijoins Uughals 
t Mar 1631 Mughals hesiege Parenda unsuccessfully 
? Dec „ Bnrhan Nizam Shah releases Fath 

3 Feb 1632 Fath Khan murders Bnrhan, and 

crowns Bahadur Nizam Shah 
? June , Sbatji deaerts Mugbnls 
?Nov , Fath Khan offers submission to Shah 

Jahan Shahji )oins Bijapuns 
1633 February, Mnghals besiege Daulatabad, 
Shahji attacks them. 
„ 17 June Daulatabad (with Bahadur Nuara. 
Shah) capitulates 
Aug Mnrarl weighs an elephant at Tulapur 
} Sept. Shahji sets up Mortaia Nizam Shah II 
Not Shahji raids environs of Daulatabad and 
Bidar , is pursued back 
1631 February, Shnja besieges Parenda Raises the 
siege in May 

31$i— 3 



November Shalyi creates disturbance near 
Danlatabad Is expelled and clused by 
Khan i Dauran in Jan —Feb. 1635 
1633 Civil war between Khawas Khan and other 
Byapari nobles 

~„. v „„ 7 J Khan as Khan murdered 
„ Oct Nov ? \ Muran pandlt e „ CQted 

1636 Feb May Sbahji attacked by Kban i Zamaa 
and Shaista Khau He besieges the Mnghals 
mjunaircity 
May TreatyofPeacebetweenShahJahanand 
Byapur 

„ Jnne-Oet , Final Mughal campaign against 
Shaliji, who makes surrender of Uuctala 
and torts and enters Byapur service. 

TH3 rise of the Hhonsla family is closely- 
connected mth the dissolution of the 
Ahmadnagar kingdom, within whose 
territory laj their homes, Ellora, 
Cbatnargunda, and finally Poona, and to 
whose service belonged Shahji, his lather- 
in law Laklyi Yadav, and many ol their 
relatives Hie declining fortunes of the 
dynasty greatly added to the value of able 
and enterprising leaders of mercenary 
hands and gave them splendid opportu- 
nities of winning wealth, potver, and large 
estates for themselves 

In August 1600 Akbar had captured the 
capital Ahmadnagar and sent its king 
Bahadur Nizam Shah (a nephew of the 
famous Chand Bibi) to a State pnsou 
But the entire kmgdotn w as far from being 
conquered or even nominally occupied. 
That task required 36 years more t?oon 
after the fall of the capital, the fwzam 
Shalu nohles retired to the provinces, to 
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I ,K treatise on- archery mud watfarfc.-- Content* i 
Praise of archers f style of holding the bow, rules for 
present! ng.the 'bows, mtasare'of bows ; bow-Strmgs,~ 
arrows, arrow-heads, tempering and sharpening 
arrow-heads. iirob-shalts,itiibs3 or gnns.'elght binds 
of, attitude, free kinds of bQws, ;hree>jnds of, aim-, 
ing, five kinds of advance, four. kinds, of target, rulei 
for gymnastic exercises; rnlea for' pierting targets,- 1 
qnick ' aiming*,' shooting" 'from'great distanced, rales 
of ,J trajecforyi 'missing, computation off.direcC 
velocity, 1 !! (jo ad rangnlgrq motion, breaking- l oi\ 
arrows.- lasso, cutting, of wood with arrow, ebqot- 
iqg at gtoTroJari* object's)' shooting a"t' objects - in mo-. 
tibn,"shobting 'at objeCts-frOra theit'sound (Ai.h'ont 
seeing them), repelling of the missiles of opponents^ 
rule* of warfare,! dirisiort'.of armies into brigades, 
&c.marsh»Uingoftroaps..| MUra's ^'otice?, toi. IX,, 
MSj ^0.(3^4,'? \ (l . ( -; if " " it f r /M " j ,/ 

' ^(15) RAJA-DHARH^-rjAt^TCBHa,'' ' j , '. 

nby Mahadeva^ Contents kings, their characteris- 
tics attd detects, cuaiacteiistKS ,of , queens, ministers, 
royal priests and 'astrologers ; ' requirements ' of 
kings rites to be'performelby them I'rojal traction ; 
dntiea to be observed for_aome days after: coronal ton. 

iVA Catalogue pf Sanskrit,MSS. in the Library ofjfi; 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner." by .R. L.'Mitra, 

"(I6 1 ) R A JY A b'h 1 SH E E A -p'ip b l£i ' '. t 

by VIsvesvara alias Gaga ^fjhatta, "soq 0/ 
Dtnakara of the family of ^hatta'u3^ayaua. 

J TtuS coder is a part of the^Dlnakaradyota,"MS. 
No. 829, p 386 of * the Catalogue. Content* i'di- 
reetionsfor, tbe;I performance of the. coronation *ere- 

(17) Al N DRI^Ii II A S A NT i - PR A yO G A , ( . 
j.by Kamalakara Bhatta, suio{ patnakrishtia.- 
Contends",: ; deals inter Alia witb 'the ceremonies 
connected with the tile'bf Coronation'.' * " ' ' "' 
'/AH.Vp- 35S.ti r. -1 i ■■ . ! J ri 1 , t, 
08) Kamanp\kiva-nitisAStiIa}j or KajtaM-' -■' 

"•■>' " 1 rAKA-KlTlSASTKA, ,- J»l'.. J- ..■ ., J ! 

wUb fragments \tf«'fctom'raehtary. ! '- ' :■> m 



-"A work, la verse^c 



„mti ■ 



; , statecraft ;Tbe 



preseut.^MS., diflerj; considerably' from the printed 
editions Madra's.'lSGO ' trW •"Ufbliothtca 1 Indies; 
Calcutta 11849.'Sti£HndsnftcU';ias"-it 'c&nsislrf; K( 
twenty-one 'cosseetttrveiy^'natnbered 1 cantos^; whWh 
are, jpreceded,by an introductory; work j iu'jtbrea 

s ^ n &feliv1 &te3%K iHi&ttti M&Wihi 

tfritTsb' Museum?". l9D2,'p. 7C;-4as: l No;tf61. | ;v' oil 
(19) Kalavidhana-paddhati, ^-, r{ 

j^l'TririkrabalBbatra^tlr/Sioglralesa'rateitre- 
tft(ipn,,-^ l^.-o vil 1-ff,' .at i7V.' uJ ti/.ah 

^^A/mariiral.of cewmonia^an^.^^ligiolIS4)^o^Mure,q^| 
doitie«tican4,publw.ocfasions. r .^riiej wo ttj appears 
to be'faifly well-known in India ana' fesea c to' -be' 
regarded ' ' 1 as a -Hindu • tnantfal ''''addptea anrl' 'to 
some' 1 ettentvoprobablyradapteaiby tbeiBiiBdliists;" 
spebiallyi .by:thei-astrologer^ off, Ceyloaj^' IniiitWs 
connexion compare ^the-„",NaYa.patala-sapgxa!!a',' 
described. below (MS' Ko^2(m',' and \he etrfira! 
obserratibna 'at .the end of' 1 the description. ' The 
sObsequeAtTchaptersl'reiatel Jt'o Ary'varied Mpfrt 
of daily and ceremonial usage, sacbT'K3jTa4rfiage. 
entering $ lujands,, pl/'UEhins, ! .spwjng.,bByjngiand 
selling, new , clothing, o'permgs , to t ,the..pretas v 
cotohation' of kings, use-bfelepbaats. n "~ ■" • j3 

1 A (work orJsimilaf'tlere/^ndflfauthorBblp' occurtf 
sewatltime3ihiiOppprt'3."iji3ta jof -AlSS-fin ' thej 
Southern Presidency" and another in Pari}«!L'» ^Xan«' 
jore Catalogue, p« m.Sec^G, relates tp-the dis^ncUj 
Hindu ceremony %I ''OpanWan'a"' fadant^d" ' fes ft 
would itenS by BudahistS) bringfri^ n a i boy -To 
teacher aud^thi corordencement-of': the .stnfly ofrihe* 
Vedas, and , all, sctenc^ The , commentator * s 'f-a, 
BaddbisL He ' explains the.erpressio'a ';reda.fam. 
boa" by "Vedasastra-prctangeiiraeM" *an'ejpres- 
•librf 1 -which U-o'nld' 'iiot 'nicessanlyJeonve't 'to a 
Buddhfcttt rireaderj-:th«.i"Vedas'I prr^peTlyTlfOicaD' 
ed but wguld, cover s^iepcea jbke iAyjjrjrefJay^hanur!. 

Vpd *^: *BeBdallV > Catala , B;tt<. oWa'dsStil'is^^.'ifl iS? 
Brltifib ■Slnseura;'''1902,cp: 77;iISJNo:202.ni)Ji/; 
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Bir p pANklM CHANDHA CilATjTE^JPE 
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---y--:-~- -j.-r.~r-, J .-l a ^ en .'» sutn'of money -'lie" soid fh'e 1 materials' of . 

?^J n .?? y -'S , # fal ' tca ^' th,Qkm « b K th^.buildiog to\y-'m«rj" 'afid >«j£';aoWtf ' 

Godhadlieardlierprayer.to spare the life ■ to Calcutta,': '"'' ' 7 .'i'"^; 

of her husband. , ' . ;; - ' ; 1 /' ,; ; ' ( ' . . 'jBere.he b^'ip liTf i$£v$£ '$g}£K;! 
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style, e keeping his whereabouts as 
beat &H he .fcould from ,the knowledge 
pf any of his mends or relations His days 
thus passed until at the end of a twelve 
month from tbe time of his leaving 
Prosadpur his funds were exhausted and 
liewa,4?ui distress "Then after six years 
he thought he would write a letter to his 
wile 1 

He took the writing materials and sat 
down to write And he could scarcely 
keep the tears out- of his" eyes as he was 
about to pu^ pea tq paper Was his w^fe 
alive 7 H she wa&not, what tyaS 1 the good 
of writing? Sat he most know tbe fact 
If his letter was not acknowledged he 
mlghfbe Sure of the woifst 

-iFor a Jong white he thought how to 
wQrd his letter At length he began thus -r 

"Bhramar 

' " ' After six years thiS bad man is 1 writing 
to you Read through the letter, or yod 
tuny tear it up without reading, just 
as you like if yoii do not care to know 
the 1 contents 

' You will have, heard all It was' as 
lack would have it , hut I fear you -will 
think that I say it not as I feel hut 
dnly rbecauSe, being in. distress 1 need 
your help very much 

, (1 do feel it and have felt it often 
though really I am in great distress I 
am penniless I earnestly ask yo&ttf send 
me some money If you refuse, I have nO 
alternative left but to beg my bread from 
door to door hut I had much rather 
die of hunger than stoop to that 

■ 1 have no one to go to Had mother 
been alive (1 am sure you have heard of 
her death) I would have gone to Benares 
to her But Fate is resolved to make tne ' 
unhappy 

1 am suffering hunger 1 think I will go 
to Handragram You will ask how I 
can show my face there— I who am a 
disgrace to the name of Koy, iWbocom 
mitted murder Butwhat care I now for 
what fieople will s-iy? Boyou, however" 
not think worse of me than you can help 
For the, pang of, hunger 1 ! ask you to send 
me some money .Will you comply With 
rriy request ? Will jfdu for pity s sake ? 

, ' Gobindalal ' 

Gobindalal posted the letter wonder 
mr w bat the answer woo/d be 

The letter duly reached Bhntnnr, who 
knew the hind at a glance she Opened 
\t with a trembling hind and went nnd 



shut herself up in her fjon When, sll" 
was alone she read it through not once 1 
or tWK-e or thrice b-it, many turfed 
over the tears streaming down her face, 
ifld siitf wip ngtli"ni awayaS often as they 
threatened to fall off and blot the letter 

Bhramar did not open the door igafii 
that day When her sister in law called 
her to come to supper she told her she 
was feverish i and she Was "believed a-s her 
health bad, for a long time .heeome very 
badj , , 

She had passed a sleepless urght When 
she got out of bed the next; rrmruing she, 
actually felt feverish , hut she seemed calm 
and resigned bhe had deuded what 
reply she w"ould Send -*nd she now began 
at Once without thinking — 

I am in receipt of your (etter j 
'The property which la legally yours, 
I have long 1 made direr" to ydu Although 
you tore up the deed'of conveyance fyou*' 
rememher you did) there is a copy of it at' 
the Kegistrar s office 

1 w ish you w ould come hotrfe 

fn your absence t share sa>ed a targe 
sum of money ltisyours s 

Out *»r this money I shall,' if -you 
will let me take a small sum I ask/no" 
more than eight thousand rupees^ This 
I want lor my own maintenance 

I will go to my fathers "Kindly 'let 
me know when you are cdraing r name 
so that before I leave I may arrange things 
against your coming t ) 

I think it is better we should never 
meet again and lam sure you wish it too 

1 shall look to hear from you again hy 
an early post 

, . Bhramar 
In due c6urse Gobindalal received his 
wtfes letter Jlc was struck by the 
singularly cold manner in which it was 
worded He w rote back to say tint with 
respect to going home he had changed 
his mmd hut that he would feel very 
thankful if she would kindly send him a 
monthly assistance \ £\ 

In reply to his letter lua. Wife wfrjrte* 
again to>ay that she . woufa , send him, 
monthly file hundred ripees^\hich dlic s 
thought wgutd "he sufficient to make him' 
c&mfortable She woull hoye Wished to 
send more had she not feared that 
the money ought he ' squandered 
Furthermore shcsaid^ that she had riot, 
many days left and that st c saw- no ' 
reason why because lie «otild not live 
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with his wife, he should Jive away from his- 'dear sister, vuntil <L a.m-gone.r I liave only* 



native village* and hia home, • . 

Gobindalal, ho\vever ( i. could, not ✓make* 
up his mind to go home t and he continued 
to Uvciu Calcutta* . " !« t ' . « > t 

b\' ! 'l"'j ^fCHAPrER^XIV.' \ ,'\ " „ 

It happened *tliat Bhramar fell so- ill 
again that she became, confined to her bed. 
On hearing or it her'&s , ter,*-Jamini 1 came 
to - (iaridragram 'to nurse- "heti n't'he 
doetoh tinder- 1 Whose 5 ' treatment -she 'had' 
been -placed,-' J \vas ' f i\aO without 'his/ fears' 
about' her.> -->Het disease "was 1 'rapidly°Ott 
life 'increase/' eating^nto 1 herfvitalsfiuntil 
!ier ustrengtll sample tely. failed\i Then 
it i #eemed"thati denthiiwas not distant.. 
Aladhabinath -was -now ''constantly by 
uts : daughter J s''bedside, feeding her,f and 
administering- medicine, witft bis" own 
bands. ' 

'A niontuWeW'byi' *She was worse and 
W0rse/- n The doctor could well sec what' 
tbe end xt-ould he, and ventured one->day 
to pronounce tbat her case was hopeless; 



a few hours left. I wish to talk-to^yoo- 
whilcl cam" f *f V' ii i\, • >> s — " 

She- wiped away.'he/ tears fand nestled: 
closer to her, trying to look more easy as: 
sbe smoothed back a-few stray locks that 
fell over thcpale brow.i , i i n <•> ».. I 

"I wish to he alone:' Kitbi yoa* for 
while," sisterv'f said Bbramarj i 'Mr wish. 'for 
something. . j- -i , n/ni' 1 <•** Ai.t 
Evening drew on, and then it ran'ifito 
nlght.i' !.)/ r t • = ! jv 11 
i "Is i it a <mt)on-light lnight?.Vt abked j 
BbrdmarJ < : , i . . Li ** >.mi n.-! 

Jamini stepped up to an topen ✓ windowi 
and-said it was.'; ' i 1 , 1 'it*** \ • 

>r "Openithe window; ncaresfcme, top aHdt 
bottom) and let me ilook apotflthe 'moon*, 
light," she Said, i "I loveiit very much.-" ; n i 
■ jamini did' as she' was.askedj land.Jet) 
in a flood .of ,moon-1ight, jtlmt 'lit tup ia' 
portion of the sick-room. ' <••>), , \ n' t 
i "Dearsisteri M _she safd again^'will you 
oped tbat window there .and, 5ee it there 
are any flowers growing in the, garden. 
' * " " hi 



"Dear sister," said Bhramar- to. Jamini,-' below?? 
'I'shrillneverget well again/ Itisno nse my _j .Seven -years t before Am suriimer-time* 
taking'mediciue ftnj* longer, fdr I feel tbat 



the cold, brind bf^ehtbi is upon 

incurs 1 lovei 
a'^ltiobn-light toigbtt ->lf I 'die uext 'month' 
I'ttis - li'itdouldbeoil"the:nighb of the (/all 
moon. I shall wait tlietfay, feister. Some-'' 
thing 'in* me* tells me^'that" I shall tiot 
duthV it'," f;->|i^ rlnil t»i ? u i.j 
"Jamini wept. ni nj j . if,,. , un 

"» Thiy Urged 1 her ho more "to take-medi* 
cine, for they felt it was no use. Hon*-, 
ever, asf time went'on shewas found more 



Gohindalal used occasionally Rtday-break f 
to stand <nt the -window indicated, fto 
enjoy the freshness tof the 1 -dawn jana^tlyi; 
sweet perfume of flowersi wafted' lirtfrn. the; 
garden helow. That wmdow-Jctdr'never? 
beeh opened since, and herstjter-had now 
some difijcnlty iaiihrowmg it-i.opeajori 
its having for long heen nllowed toi 
remain closed. •<< ' ' j m'ik 

Jamini looked attentively. r, "Ii see npth-> 
ing/Usaid i -she, "except-a. few withered t 
ami toOTe chceiml till sbe' again Btemedl treesiand a ranli growth of- weeds" flnd,* 
ns jolly and jocose as [ in t the bappy^old' other useless plants." 'u.j 1 f'lj/j^ 

days. In" 1 vain - did - Jamininentertain a r "Seviin years before there was a garden 

Lthe fifst 'time'for man^days-she found, want of tare tbei trees. -htive< 1 witbered 
. her "sister in such good *spirits.''-She little J and died iout^' - ito -i , "i f>r f n 
thdnRht^tbati Tier'-clicerfulness was'only A.-'silenc'e fell betweeri them^r Altera; 
like the flash of a lamp abont 16 goont; o \, while she said again, "I love flatvers.i 

• Her "end drew- nearer- and nearer} yet Willryotr order amaid ta get me some ?/'- 
she wits calm and wore a slmle on herfacc. I The order was iquickly Jgivefl to a 'Sir- , 
At length arrived -that last terrihlc day vant woman, and in a-- little i time -JShe 
and she, knew it by Jamini's silent weeping t brought in a quantity of roses and other 
and 1 an -exchange ■ of Significant looks, sweet-smelliag flowers^ - / , -t » 



n'mong'those about, -who' bad called to 
?ee her.' H Thcre was un lawful '"silence in r - 
the-' house." 'tl feel very unensy;"I fear! 
^to-day is" 1 the 'last day 'of ~myi life, 11 -sbe > 
-"said when she was alone with h'tfr sister. 
-Jamini burst "into low! sobs. 



"Do not -Acep,*' *he said, "oh, do not, 



ifStrew these on my/bed,*' she .said, -','as 
on the sight following my- bridal. Vt< i ^« t 
> Jamini did it with nri nfTectionate cate. j) 
j "That Iwill do," 'she -said. < "Bat— Dh, • 
how I wish— ."She stopped ; and a big tenr 
I slowly coursed down her cheek. ! • < [■ 
"What else yon wish done, dear? <Ob,u 
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SOI 

tell me I cannot hear tb sec you wKp ' 

he left me 1 proudly told him he ^ would 
repent and seek mi Main some day Oh 
if I could but sec him ot -my death-* 
Then-then 1 sta« tae forgotten all my 
mffiritiirs throoch seven Ions years 

.SmfMtea love 1 sa.djnm.m You 
„,lfseeh,m very soon Rest ussnred you 

W "\h never It God s will that I 
tie^o^m'rth?very™°thSS 
° f 'fe.ste^d.d not think proper to 

KyourllE Helrnved only ahout 

'"swSdf n. feeble effort to rise tat 
bhe mauc /Tears flowed fast 

J^tL^r Oh b«ng tam here 'she 
fe^fele^^, 

ifflSl all.? many -year, entered bs 
SXn^rTKcSrS 
10 *Sa'dly and softly he approa<hrfher and 

""cm? nearer- to me .he «a«l <wl en 
m^r^e^^f^ 

, T Smf4t"fadag„,n one last 

'^SVv^efrS'pushedtU 
ha.r froal her Brow and kisseS her the 
fears gushing from his eyes Ob 1 was 
mndvThen I left you he Sad .a the 
ffrpnlcfit ancuish of his heart, 
8 I am 1 appy And her features ht 
vp In the brightness of n smile ' I ly 



jourhalld in a 1arev.eli lessing on my 
liead • she slid again «» d ~ a ^Xr 
the Wish that I m-ij he happy-Jicniofter 
1 hen hef>rc lie knew it and while her , 
hind wn. held m 1 death «° ' '^f^ 
tibly upon her and she passed out or 
1 fe as quietly and peacefully as a child 
falls asleep on its mother s hreast| r ^ 
1 \CiiAPTCR TlV 

Bhramars eyes were for ever closed 
upoVT, world Gobindalil s o«a « 
torn 1 with gr et. I oignant ns his sorrc wl 
was M bore* calmly^b»rncam »'» 
a deep tranqudl.ty outside '"^"R 

ol his /^^'''"^/"J^^ffetoihc' 

he cartied the remains pijr = time all 

ba On his return 1 offle he sought In? cham 
her where a ghastly ^cancy stared him. 
f 0 the face on every s d<r He abided com. j 
paoy Sdieptrndporsto brood over hi* 

S0r ^rda y O d«w t P a close, and mght 
came on J He sat On where lie wdSJ 
reflecUng upon the past and ithe present! 
till after many weary Y^"g bqurs, 
sleep Stole aver hia senses and lie iprgoti 
hissorrow and slept* i ! i I r n 

i it was soon morning- jTbe sun rose 
atra n and the birds chirped atnqng tfaej 
trees and he awoke to find tl e dull mono 
tonoussky of daily Jife and she gooe for 
ever 1 7 1 o 

Gobihdalal had loved two persons- 
Bhramar and Rob 01 His love for the 
former lay in liis heart and she was ins 
true and devoted ™fc rbe latter Jelpved 
for her looks Hia toe- for her lay in 
Ms ■eye" and therefore it wa» bound to 
he shortlived lira senses had hecn caught 
by! her beauty although Jus heart was 
elsewhere When lie left his wife he knew 
that he was doing her a great wropg 
buthcw&sso mad after Rohim that lie 
was 1 determined to ha\e her at any 
The moment he wis ] disenchanted his 
eye's opened Then he waB filled with 
remorse Then he fully realised the 
diflerence between these two kind? <* 
loTej The one pure and unselfish* tt,c 
other impure mil selfish The one love; 
the .other desire The one heaven at 10 
tl e otl er hell His behaviour to bis wi"- 
broke ber licirt and finally- ' 11(1 b€r on 
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bed of sickriess 'which She 'never left ( agam. 
When 'she died he- felt'that he had" murdered' 
hetTvlthHis own bands'Sust; as- he' had mmV 
dered' Rohini,' and great was • the 1 agony? 
Of itce- remorse he experienced Away irbni' 
his'wife he had rieVer for % 'moment been 
aWe^ttfi target: her* -Sbe-'had filled/his bedrt' 
as completely when he had 'teen 4;ounngV 
as-wh'eri he bad been leading^*- voluptuous 
life' atProsadpUr. ' She ^Was -within 'ever 
&nd always, and'Roliim— 'without. " * *-* 
' The sun -wris high' in the'sky. getfirig 
gradually 1 brighter'arid stronger. Gohindai 
lal went downstairs and strolled ont m,ore f 
Mechanically than''otberwise t6 where 
was once a heautiml 'little 'garden over* 
looked by 'one of' his chamber windows. 
It had "been enclosed by a hedge; but the- 
fende was nearly all gone, and not a trace 
-could be 1 seen of the once lovely 'garden 
his owwbands had'reared. 
' '-Out 'of ^there lie- went -straight 'to his 
larourftti • garden oil the emhankmenfr tof 
the-iBarum tank. Almost f ever ''Since 
■he 'left* boirie it bad .been quite < fon 
'•gotten, so that it 'was everywhere over-- 
grown with weeds, nettles thorn-bushei 
and / other '-useless plants 'iVIost of the 
■marble 'figures stood without heads or 
limbs, and one or two actually^ la^ 
"prostrate npon'the ground. 1 ButGom'nda- 
Jal was qnite nndiflerent 'about all this} 
(The one thought that completelj- 'occupied 
his mind was 'the thought -of his 'dead 
wife 'whim, 'his conscience told 1 bim> 'he! 
bad killed by ■ his cruel ' and reckless be- 
haviour." i • - ' r ' i ">d 
:n There were- n^w ulany* bathers in the 
, tanlc; and n feW-'young lads 'were noisily 
fgayas they made an attempt at swim*" 
hung,*' 'dashing nod spattering "water. 
Gohmdalal^ bpwevet^ took ua notice oA 
■.anything. He went and sat down at the' 
"foot of a hroken inarhle figure 1 near by and' 
was soon lost in his own thoughts J 

There lie remained till it was noon. He 
felt not the ( scorching"sun overhead, so 
swalloWed up was he in the thought of his 
wife whom he had lost. Suddenly arose 
the thought of Kohini in his mind, and he 
shuddered at the recollectioa of the horrid - 
, deed he bad done. Then his thoughts 
were divided between Bhranmrand Rohini. 
At one time he thought of Kohini, at 
;i another he thought of Bhramar. This con- 
tinued fora longwhile till he fancied he saw 
' his wife's vision before him. It faded away, 
f and m its place there rose np the beautiful 



apparition of Robim. 1 ' 'He-^muSed arid 
mused away till in every tree-near J&houfc 
he rmagined he'saW a liketiess" "bf Bhrafmar , 
— ofKohini. -If there- was 'a rttsthng df the 
leaves bethought it was 'Rdtiini speaking"! 
inia tvTiisper. If tite birds- 1 Wfirbled- amOngi 
the trees he fancied she wfig "Singing. -That 
lond talk of thebatherS'irfUhe'jrtaHkSOme- 
times soanded iahis eaf 'like' tfafc &fbiee of" 
Bhramar',, at ^others likfe the Voice Kaf 
Robimr If anything stirred amout* •the 
hushes near it -seemed AsJ if Rohini 'flitted' 
past him, Thenoise of the wind'mlinnuring 
anl6ng the leaves appeared to*binrlike the 
sobs'and sighs' of'Bhramar; In 'fact he was 
so deeply under'the^ spelK of 'hisf'dwn ima- 
gination that he fancied he beard tbem in' 
every sOund and saw them' m feverythingJ 
around. 11 1 nj\ \\ - A , i * ~, >un 

The hours passed'on-'to afternoon, hut 
Gobmdalal was there ' still at the 'foot *of 
the statue, and as nibtionless'as the statnel 
itself Then the' afternoon ' ' lengthened 
towards evening, -ahd the evening towards 
night, bnt he' knew nothing' of the hour.' 
Since morning" he had nots tasted a'iriorsel. 
6f food. -"His relations, having sought him r 
in vain, Concluded he bad left for; Calcutta; 

Darkness dow fell upon the quiet village 
nnd enveloped the garden and -the-'tank. 
The stars shone out one by one" in the 
black azure df the' slty* ; everything", -was 
still. Bnt GoTiindatal ^aw"natbing. .-He 
was in the midst bf a Jwaking- nightmare 
m which only Bhramar and Rohini pre*, 
vailed. i * i -I 

Suddenly <in the fflidsr bf his deep" 
meditation Gohindalal's he'ated tindfever^ 
ed brain" fconjn red up before Jlnm a 'vivid 
figure df Rohini. He thought he heard ber^ 
say aloud ; ' 1 " i * - ^icio 

Gphmdalaldidnot remember thatKohini 
was no more- He unconsciously askedjtlie. 
fancied vision — "Here T what, Rohini ?** *" j ! 
J r.d he heard R^ obini's voice -say. again': t 

< - IN THIS TANK I i f 
Gobindalal asked again, "Here, in this 5 
tark, what ?" — 
~~ "Again Rohini's voice sounded : 
I DROWNED MYSELF! 
_ An inward voice, horn of his own un- 
steady head, seemed to say, "Shall Idrown 
myself ?" 

The answer from within came, "Yes; 
ctone— die. Bhramar is looking out for 
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She wi,l redeems b ? her own vrtue ftom . tal jjj^^ ^f^g, 

the penalty of our sui Gohiudaiat yariet.es of flovrer tress constructed Ma 

to .wonderment and dismay r>°£ ma £ J [0US , wa ",k, and set up WW marble 
c osed his eyes A cold tremDle "m- fi „„„S.„ „ lac . of tho>e that were either 

him ^'''fK^^T^ZS hfo"enordrfor„.d,\o that >t looked,*. 

m, a stupor P» the loot 01 tncmi beautiful again as in the old happy.dajS of 

fi Ta W S?e!S^\h= wa * - G =Sfesa=^ t anta wastatouga 

belore bis ratai seje a resplendent form « u ^ goni eu there came to him 

Bhramar It saidl Do pot die wnj c £ nwh £ habltda f ter themannerof 

should yon' "t'l uSlwffi an ascetic He wore long matted hair on 

liOne dearer than myself U« love mm , ^ ^ nnd h , s beard alnMse kissed his 

ife^^"*^^" ^»fu„cre Sd^ urnf 
ltartbishefellvery.il He had a f ver ^"tr at a.s u »c he fell on bus 

Jnd a fevertof the. worst kind for it joyed to Bra je thedustofhis 
attached both mind and body S°me days gees h fore mm ^ ^ ^ Qn 1m 
later he became dehrious and for a week B gou The young man insisted 

after that hung between life aod deatb He and bit sseo ^ hj b|jt ^ ^ 

waa treated with S re « c fJ am Aft i he a a JO ° 1 f, s S I <3.me«jast to see my native vll 
SSted"?wo3d S S SI" to Itay a" Rafter these many years , must he off 
ffie^they were mistaken He left the now saidhe b _ f , 

^^wS^one'Tu! wffiienhe Jtavisir, and loo, after your estate, said 
was gonejio one knew ^ . No, my boy 1 can no more Jiave any 

* v , a n J rnbindalal pleasure in anything of this world, 1 am 
, Seven year, elapsed .and IGi*^™ happy in the life I am leading After such 
was not beard pf. (The » l 0 nSlr fcariul storms as I have seen in my life I 

from this was that he was ba « cpmf t o a haven than which a better 

amongst the hying H» «««« ■ aod sa f e r one can never be God ,s my 

kanta of whom we bad J 10 ° c ™°" ba «n My life as long as it is spared 
to speak before, came into nis estate, ^ v| to '„ t< , to Bls 6crvlcc He helping 
b , a lSaXMheaTan T accouutofth= me Farewe.l m, bo, May God prosper 
errors ol his uncle s life and 1 of tbe saa y 8a ,d that he left him and 

consequences which resulted from tbcm way wlth aurried steps and was 

He used pretty often ita come out :to Be Afte t l„s lie was never 

SSSSSvlfeSlfS- 'iSne Sof q more-„ ,n Haridragram norcerheard 
a dS°r" Often v.onld the young man S of again 

ives 611 with tears whenever he mused over Translated by 

tS mournful end of h.s uncle s hfe and the R 
Lffenngs tas good JOung Wile had been " 
through , 



